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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Cold, Rainy Weather Stops Farming Operations — Growers 
Take Definite Stand in Matter of Canners’ Crops—The 
Dangers of ‘Free Lance’ Growing This Season 
—The Market Shows No Changes. 


This immediate section of the country has been held in 
the grip of a genuine northeaster for the most part of the 
past week; strong winds, with heavy rains, in incessant down- 
pours. In the mountain regions and in the high parts of the 
Virginia apple regions they have had snows, and in all sec- 
tions the temperature has been low, though generally not to 
the frost line. 

The weather authorities say that the rains are very bene- 
ficial to growing crops, and undoubtedly the ground has re- 
ceived enough moisture to carry it over a considerable dry 
spell. 

In a normal year these storms would have interfered badly 
with corn planting, which should be in full swing at this time, 
and in good years tomato transplanting would be now in active 
operation; but this year no one seems to mind how much or 
how long it rains, or how frequent or how serious the interrup- 
tions to planting. We have noted quite a lot of ground, always 
heretofore planted in corn for the canneries—and we mean 
just that, for it has been used for from fifteen to twenty years 
without interruption to grow sugar corn for the canners—now 
gong into wheat or other grains. The corn canners have 
learned of the heavy carryover of corn, and they do not intend 
to be caught with high-cost corn canned in 1921, when next 
season’s pack comes along at low cost. So they are either de- 
termined not to run at all, or are going to confine their canning 
to such sales as they have on their books as futures. If they 
will just stick to that determination they will bring their 
market back into good condition for the year 1922, whereas 
any other action will most certainly ruin every chance for im- 
rovement for the next two years. 

When the first reports came out of the West of a carry- 
over of 6,000,000 cases of corn, there were any number of 
canners who wanted to keep this information quiet; some 
begged us not to make the fact public, when, as a matter of 
fact, if there were anyone who did not know it, it must have 
been the canners, and certainly they should be told of the 
exact condition. Now, Mr, E. W. Virden, president of the 
Western Canners’ Association, until he absolutely refused to 
serve for another term because of pressing business, and one 
of the best and most progressive corn canners of the country, 
says that the carryover will approximate 9,000,000 cases, an 
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amount that he figures as more than the average annual con- 
sumption of canned corn. Our sympathy goes out to the 


“soft-peddle” artists when they learn of this statement, or,. 


rather, that such information has been made known. Now 
that the canners do know these things, are they going in to 
completely ruin their business? If they do they will not be 
doing it blindly, at any rate, for they have been told. 

The tomato growers have sensed the danger of the situa- 
tion, as note the following letter, sent out by the president 
of one of the big growers’ associations: 

Princess Anne, Md., May 2, 1921. 

Farmers of Somerset County: 

I feel it my duty as the president our association 
and as a tomato grower to especially urge you to leave 
“canning-house”’’ tomatoes out of your crop rotation 
for 1921. 

If the farmers will refuse to plant and the can- 
ners refuse to pack tomatoes, thereby allowing the 
canned foods market to clear up, we will approach 
1922 with renewed confidence and again be in a posi- 
tion to grow this crop on a profitable basis. 

I understand that some of the canned foods 
brokers are sending out seed to the canners for dis- 
tribution to the farmers. Do not plant the seed, 
even if they make you a present of it. Stop and con- 
sider the broker’s position: He wins, no matter how 
much you loose, as he gets a commission on every 
can be handles, regardless of the price to you or the 
canner. 

There has been a great deal said to show that 
the ‘‘middleman”’ has been the cause of small profits 
to farmers, and when they pursue methods which 
can only serve their own selfish purposes, it is all 
the greater proof that they should be eliminated 
as far as it is practical to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES C, GELDER, 
President. 

From our point of view this is a very sensible and com- 
mendable act on the part of this growers’ association, to warn 
its members against further damage to the depressed condi- 
tion of the canned tomato market. We have been fearful for 
some time that the growers, seeing little or no opportunity 
for gain in the grain markets, owing to the depressed prices 
on wheat, corn, oats, etc., would turn to canners’ crops as the 
one sure cash-producing chance for them. If these growers 
take this action, they may undo all the good work of the can- 
ners, for here is the danger: If through restricting the acreage 
of canners’ crops until too late to increase them—say, July 1— 
the canners thereby show the jobbers that they intend to make 
but a small fraction of a normal pack of canned foods this 
season, the jobbers will wake up, and there will be a scramble 
to get a share of the goods on hand before the market rises 
and gets away from them. The jobbers’ actions will cause the 
very thing they fear—the steady advance in the market prices 
of canned foods as stocks clean up. This is the aim and ob- 
ject of the light packs this season—to clean up present hold- 
ings and improve market conditions. But if this improvement 
sets in early in the summer, and these growers have put out 
heavy crops of canners’ products, the canners will take them 
and pack them, and the packing season will end with good-size 
packs, instead of short packs, as are absolutely required. That 
is the one danger point, as we see it, outside of the canner who 
will go blindly and doggedly along to make “his usual pack,” 
regardless of rhyme or reason. The growers need not count 
upon high prices of these free-lance crops, because if they are 
high in price, the canners will not take them, but they will be 
left in the fields, as they were last summer. But if they are 
grown and sold at low prices, causing losses to the growers, 
they will be canned, and because they cannot be canned at 
low costs this season they will overload the market again and 
bring further losses and demoralization to the canners, thus 
benefiting no one at all. So the growers’ organizations should 
warn their members against this free-lance growing—do as 
President Gelder has done, warn their members not to grow 
canners’ crops this season. The growers must realize that the 
present holdings of high-cost canned foods must be worked 
out of the way and off the market before the cannery can 
possibly resume its former position as heavy buyer of his food 
crops. During the war, when the growers insisted upon run- 
ning their prices to high figures, we warned them that they 
would choke the channels of distribution with high-cost goods 
which the people would not take, thus ruining themselves and 
the canners. And that is exactly what happened. Now it is 


going to take the co-operation of growers and canners to undo 
the mischief. 


Both of them paid heavily for it last season, 
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and up to the present time, and if they have not learned their 
lesson they are, indeed, very hard to teach. They will show 
whether or not they have learned the truth of the situation 
by their actions this seascn, both growers and canners—the 
growers by confining their canners’ crops to actual signed 
acreage contracted with canners, and the canners by packing 
only the goods they have sold as futures. There is the pre- 
scription and the cure. Now, let’s see how they will act. 

The market shows no changes in prices or conditions from 
the past several weeks. The jobbers are in no different frame 
of mind to what they have exhibited for months. 


MAINE MARKET 


Portland, Me., May 6, 1921. 
Conditions Show No Change—Little or No Acreage Signed Up 
—Holders Not Forcing Goods on Market—No. 10 
Corn in Good Demand — Lobster Men on 


Strike—Sardines Continue Quiet. 


All we can do is to join you in “singing the same old 
song” week after week, Conditions in Maine show absolutely 
no change, except to become more fixed as the days go by. 
Jobbing business remains quiet, even now when dealers should 
be stocking up in anticipation of the summer season. Con- 
sequently, buying is still light and in small quantities as 
needed. All local jobbers carried over heavy stocks, and the 
continued slack demand results in their still holding good 
supplies with which to meet the summer trade. 

All predictions point to as large a vacation business as 
usual, though with rather more regard for the value of money 
than has been shown for the past few years. Usually this 
season makes a big demand on the stocks of canned goods; 
but this year, if the canning factories have no acreage, no 
doubt more market gardening will be done and less canned 
vegetables used. 

Maine Corn has been quiet during the past week. Packers 
can see nothing ahead that warrants closing out spot stocks 
at too great sacrifice. With comparatively no acreage signed 
for 1921, consequently no future goods in sight. present hold- 
ings must be worth a decent figure before the end of the 
season. Fancy Maine corn is quoted today by several packers 
at $1.35, f. o. b. factory, Standard grades can be bought at 
from 85c to $1.00 or better, according to quality. One block 
of corn that was earlier offered at $1.00 has now been with- 
drawn from the market, as the owner believes it will be much 
more valuable before October and prefers to carry it along 
until then. 

No. 10 Corn has been offered to the trade, and has been 
taken freely. The demand for this size is not as general as 
for No. 2 size, and the two or three Maine packers who handle 
it have made a rule to pack only on future contracts. This 
will apply this year more rigidly than ever, and the buyers 
seem to appreciate that they must place their orders at this 
time or go without the goods until 1922. A price of $7.00 
has been named for this No. 10 fancy Maine cut Crosby corn. 

Golden Bantam and. yellow sweet corn has also been put 
on the market, and some orders are being received, The No. 
2 cut Golden Bantam is quoted at $1.75 and the yellow sweet 
corn at $1.60. This difference is due to the greater yield 
per acre of the yellow sweet corn, and the greater ease in 
canning same. No. 3 talls of true Golden Bantam on the 
ear bring $3.50 and No. 10s $7.50. One or two packers have 
already withdrawn these offerings from the market, their 
regular trade taking hold so well that it is not wise to make 
additional sales until the acreage is better known. 

Lobster Packing has had a setback, and the pack will be 
much lighter than anticipated. The price paid to the lobster- 
men last year was extremely high, something like 11c; this 
year a much lower price was announced and, for a while, was 
accepted. Now, however, they have gone on a little strike 
of their own, and refuse to bring fish to the factory until their 
demands are met. The discount to the fisherman was plainly 
marked in the difference in price to the trade from last year 
to this; now it is impossible to pay more for the lobster un- 
less more price can be obtained for the finished product, The 
prices remain today at $3.00 for halves, $1.85 for quarters, 
and $6.00 for pounds. Any aggravated trouble with the fish- 
ermen must mean an advance in price or withdrawal from 
the market. 


“MAINE,” 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Most Canners Watching and Waiting—Canners Do Not Intend 
to Again Make a Loss This Season—Tomatoes Show 
Some Activity—Corn Is Quiet—Lower Grades of 
Peas Getting the Demand—Fruits in Some 
Demand — Picked Up in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph, 


New York, May 5, 1921. 


The Situation—Advices are drifting into the market from 
primary packing points that would tend to indicate that the 
canners and growers are still deadlocked over the 1921 prices. 
About all that can be gleaned from this deadlock affair is that 
the growers are promising not to do any extensive growing 
this year, and the canners are not showing any real desire to 
do any packing that would result in loss. Most of the can- 
ners are practicing the watchful-waiting policy, One report 
from Maine says practically only one canner is in action, and 
the only reason he is going is because he has some tins on 
hand. Apparently he does not care to carry over a surplus 
till next season. He will pack until his supply of tins runs 
out, and then will close down. The packing question is a bug- 
bear of the canning trade. Business shows signs of health, 
and big operators are confident of a return to good conditions. 

The uncertainty of prices is hanging over the canning 
industry like a pall. Take the fishing fleets. They should 
have been out at seas long ago, but the low prices have no 
appeal to the fishermen, After the losses of 1920 the canners 
are in a quandary as to what to do, and, as a whole, are not 
inclined to get bit again. As the cannerg are unable to get 
assistance from the banks, their desire for security is even 
stronger. The reports reaching this market from the sardine 
and salmon centers are very discouraging. The effect on the 
market, as a whole, has been very confusing. The traders are 
working overtime trying to figure out whether there will be 
a short pack or not. Some shrewd buyers are in action, be- 
lieving a short pack is inevitable, which will mean higher 
prices in the fall. The uncertainty about the packing is an- 
other large-sized dose of worry to the already worried-to-death 
canned foods trade. This means a trying time to the new and 
inexperienced canners. Only the old and conservative houses, 
those noted for careful buying, are meeting the situation with 
equanimity. Most canners are of the opinion that it will be 
best to let the cannery remain idle than to plunge in the 
waters of uncertainty. : 

The period of price deflation and price readjustment has 
caused losses to all concerned, all the way down the ladder. 
This same situation holds good in all branches of the canned 
foods business. While the canners are contemplating idle 
plants. there will be enough work done in the canneries to 
keep the machinery from rusting. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes recently took on an active outlook. 
This tinned product has shown somewhat more activity of 


late than ean be claimed by any other canned vegetable, Some 
anxiety is felt, due to some reports reaching here from Cali- 
fornia, relative to the short pack claimed to be due this year. 
It is claimed this year’s pack will be small as compared with 
last year. All along the line short pack is heard. and it has 


its weakening effect on this market. The jobbers are beside 
theselves trying to figure out how to break even. Canners 
are slow to get started, and those that are starting are only 
going to keep their machinery from rusting on its foundations. 
Some activity is noted in No. 2s. the price quoted being 
T0a7214e. No. 3s hold firm at $1.05, although these can be 
bought somewhat cheaper in large quantities. Some shrewd 
buyers step forward and stock up now, and should the short- 
pack theory work out, the prices in the fall will more than 
offset the trouble gone to now. 

Corn—Corn is quiet, trading almost suspended. Only the 
day-to-day demand existing. The situation in Maine has some- 
thing to do with the state of affairs here. The developments 
are being watehed very carefully, Middle Western corn is 
moving, but the movement is so slow it can hardly be noticed. 
State standards are quoted at $1.10a1.15, f. o. b. factory. 
State fancies would move at $1.45. Maine standards move at 
$1.20a1.25, while Maine fancies are selling at $1.50a1.60. 
Western standards are selling at 85c, 
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Peas—Peas are firm on cheap grades. These grades have 
been in the market for some time past. Fancy peas are scarce 
and stocks are depleted, so reports say. Southern early Junes 
are moving, but the movement is slight. Jobbers want fancy 
lines and are out of the market for anything else. Canners 
are selling in assortment lots only. Standard peas are quoted 
at $1.10, when they can be had. Southern early Junes have 
been 95c factory. Western State and Alaska fancies, No. 1s, 
are quoted at $3.60, while No. 2s are selling for $2.50a2.75. 

Succotash—Succotash is dull and quiet. Few calls are 
found for this tinned product. Maryland No. 2 standards are 
quoted at $1.30. Sometimes sales are made by shading a 
trifle. Maryland extra standards are selling at $1.05. 

Asparagus—Asparagus has every appearance of being an 
exceptionally good buy. Packers offer this at specific prices, at 
least this is generally the case. This tinned product is unlike 
other canned products, It sells itself. No carryovers are to 
be had, the same as with other vegetables, that are put up 
in large quantities. 

Sweet Potatoes—There is no demand for this product, 
and is, therefore, quiet and dull. What sales are made are ali 
small, which seems to be the order of the day. Southern No. 
2s are quoted at $1.15. 

: Spinach—Spinach is sparingly offered. The ones wanting 
this product are those that have a direct outlet to the con- 
sumer. What demand exists is only the day-to-day kind. 
Eastern No. 2 standards are offered for $1.20a1.25, while No. 
3 Eastern standards are offered for $1.85. 

Canned Fruits—There seems to be an activity afoot in 
this class of canned foods. Some fruits are more in demand 
than formerly, while others remain the same as they did a 

The reparts of curtailed packs are not so 
prevalent as formerly, possibly due to the attitude taken by 
some of the jobbers. What demand exists is for the day-to-day 
consumptive requirements. 

Peaches—Peaches are more in demand than previously. 
There is some uncertainty regarding the 1921 pack, but it is 
so in all of the canned foods markets. From present indica- 
tions this activity in peaches will continue, which will be a help 
to stabilize prices and minds. Standard cling peaches are 
active. The buying is not in large enough quantities to: war- 
ant price changés, so the levels maintained last week still 
hold for this week. Chain-store buyers are on the job to take 
any bargains as they present themselves. Yellow frees, stand- 
ards 2s, are quoted at $1.90, while yellow clings, choice 2%s, 
are selling for $2.10. There are some Maryland 1919 pack 
No, 10s unpeeled yellows on the market at $5.50. 

Apricots—Apricots are here, and that is all, 
better grades are moving into export. What demand exists 
is small and sales are not over common. A few of the better 
grades are still to be had. Standard 2%s are quoted at $1.25, 
while California choice are selling for $1.80. 

Apples—Apples are featureless. No real active trading 
is being done. There have been a few offerings, due to a 
silght demand. State 10s are quoted at $4.25, while State 
3s could change hands for $1.70. Maine 10s could sell at $4.50. 

Pears—Pears are quiet and not active beyond the day-to- 
day requirements. The life of this tinned product is due to 
the export trade, to a greater or less extent. What domestic 
sales are made are, in a large measure, more of the direct 
outlet to the consuming public. Chain stores have their 
buyers on the ground to watch for an offering. These buyers 
are quick to take a bargain and will close at once. Ex-stand- 
ard No, 10s are offered at $11.25, while No. 10s are moving 
at the same price. Kiefer standard No. 2%s are offered at 
$2.00a3.50, while Keifer standard 3s are selling for $3.00a3.25. 

Pineapple—The real bright spot in the canned fruit mar- 
ket today is pineapple. The season is approaching for the 
increased consumption of this edible. The shipments so far 
have been only sufficient to take care of local demand, but 
the encouraging part is: the market keeps getting firmer every 
day, with higher prices very evident. The chain stores have 
their men on the ground to get in on every offering, and very 
often they beat the others to it. The prices have not changed, 
but as buying and shipments increase, there is every chance 
they will. 

Cherries—Cherries are quiet, No real active trading trans- 
piring. Occasionally a sale is made, and very often has the 
appearance of being a forced sale. What sales are made are 
only for the day-to-day consumptive requirements, or to an 
outlet that has a direct contact with the consumer. California 
2%s standard are quoted at $2.50, while the choice 2%s are 
being offered at $2.70. 

Raspberries—Raspberries are quiet and featureless. Some 
sales are reported, but they are few and far between. The 
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sales that are made are often the kind that give or have the 
appearance of forced sales. Only the direct outlet to the con- 
sumer is taking this fruit. Standard 2s are quoted at $3.75, 
while fancy 2%s are offered at $5.05. 

Strawberries—Strawberries are quiet as compared to the 
other fruits. Some sales are made, but they are few. Now 
and then an offering is made, but when offered there are 
three there to take it. Most buyers are turning into a class 
known as bargain hunters. Special ex-No. 2s are quoted at 
$5.25. Special ex-No. 2s, with heavy syrup, are offered at 
$4.75a5.00. 

Rhubarb—This tinned product is quiet. Spot stocks are 
not in evidence, as they are diminishing in all parts of the 
trade. What sales are made are only to satisfy the day-to-day 
demand that has existed so long—it seems to be a rut that it 
will be hard to get away from. No. 10 tins are the only ones 
on the market, and are offered at $4.75. 


Canned Fish—Spot stocks are fast disappearing, and the 
market will soon be clear of such. What trading exists seems 
to be light, and no future outlook very bright. Traders are 
somewhat concerned regarding this year’s pack, rather than 
new business, and this feeling is becoming more and more 
pronounced. The whole canned fish industry is in the throes 
of uncertainty. This uncertainty is due to the canner not 
packing unless he can get higher prices. The canner is con- 
vinced himself he will not pack at a loss, so he is deferring 
to pack at all. The present prices the canner thinks would 
cause him to lose money, so the situation stands with nothing 
being done. 

Salmon—Salmon is moving, but nothing more. 
remain the same. No retail movement is noticeable. What 
demand exists is the day-to-day variety. There ceems to be 
more movement on the Coast than in this market. Chums are 
more or less quiet. What demand exists is only for current 
consumption, Red Alaska, 1920 pack, No. 1 talls, are quoted 
at $2.95a3.10. Pink No. 1 talls are offered at $1.07%. Chums, 
1920 pack, No. 1 talls, are quoted at 90c to $1.05. 

Sardines—All packs are quiet and weak. The whole situ- 
ation for this tinned fish is uncertain. Some traders are of 
the opinion the situation can only lead to one thing—a short 
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pack and the eventual higher prices caused by under-produc- 
tion. Prices so far have not changed, and some trading is more 
for the hand-to-mouth consumption. Sometimes evidence 
— up to point out how some buyers have been accumulating 
stocks, 

Shrimp—Shrimp is quiet, due to a light demand. Only 
requirements to be looked after are those of current consump- 
tion. Replacement cales are not in evidence, and where they 
do exist are in case of absolute necessity. Shrimp per dozen, 
No. 1s, are offered at $1.90a2.00, while No. 1%s are selling 
for $3.90a4.00. 

Tuna Fish—Some business is being done in this tinned 
fich, but only in a small way. There is only a slight demand. 
Spot holdings are not numerous. Some spot business is being 
done in California blue fin, Chain-store buyers are looking 
around the market. This is a good source because it can 
reach the consumer directly. White California %s are offered 
at $10.50. White California 4s are quoted at $6.50 per case. 
California blue fin %s are selling at $6.50. 

Oysters—tThere is only a light demand for oysters. What 
sales exist are only for the day-to-day consumptive require- 
ments. No big sales worth while mentioning have been noted 
this week. Very often the sales that are made seem to be 
forced. The prices are generally quoted f. 0, b. factory: 4 oz., 
$1.40; 5 oz., $1.40a1.45; 8 oz., $2.80a2.85. 


from the canneries this week. “HUDSON.” 


As Brokers View the Market 


To Our Associate Brokers: There has been a lot of in- 
quiry on spot peas lately, but not so gosh awful much buying. 
We send out samples enough to stock a retail store every day, 
and once in a while somebody buys a Car, 

Corn—yYes, we have a pretty fair piece of goods at 75c, 
and a humdinger at 80c; a good extra standard at 95c anda 
mighty near fancy at $1.00. All f. o. b. Wisconsin factory. 

Peas—Spot—5,000 cases not quite standard No. 5 sweets, 
85c; 5.000 cases standard No. 5 sweets, 90c; 5,000 cases 
standard No. 4 Alaskas, 90c; 5,000 cases standard No. 3 Alas- 
kas, $1.00. GROCERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY. 
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Weather Cold—Grocers Report Improved Demand—Tomatoes 
Continue at Low Prices—Better Demand for Corn— 
Fruits Show More Life—Convention of Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Asso. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, May 5, 1921. 

We have had bright, clear and quite cold weather for a 
week past. There has been no killing frost, but the tempera- 
ture required overcoats, and heated furnaces and warm gloves. 

The grass is green, but stopped growing for the week, 
and the leaves hesitated about further expansion, and nature 
seemed inclined to adopt a restrictive policy, with a view to 
assuming a readjustment basis somewhat like canners have 
been compelled to adopt, 


General Conditions—The wholesale grocers report that 
there is an improved demand for canned foods and a more 
active distribution in all lines. Canned fruits are especially 
active, and corn, peas and tomatoes are all moving freely. 
A spirit of optimism seems to have injected itself into the 
situation, and the glooms and ghouls are retiring to the shades 
and shadows. 


Canned Tomatoes—The range of prices in carload lots 
is as follows, f. 0. b. cannery: No. 2 Indiana standards, 80c; 
No. 2 Indiana extra standards, 85c; No. 3 Indiana standards, 
$1.00; No. 3 extra standards, $1.05; No. 2 standard, Missouri. 
75c; No, 3 standard, Missouri, $1.00; No. 2 Maryland standard, 
671448; No. 3 Maryland standard, $1.00; No. 2 Tennessee stand- 
ard, 

In order to enable canners to compare delivered prices 
I would say that the average rates of freight from localities 
or states! mentioned is about as follows: From Maryland 
country points, 62 per cent; from Indiana country points, 25 
per cent; from Missouri country points, 374%4c; from Tennessee 
country points, 55 per cent. 

Most purchases are being made from Indiana, though I 
have heard of some sales from Kentucky made at 75c for No. 
2 and $1.00 for No. 3, less freight to Chicago. These sales 
were of distressed lots, however, and do not establish a market 
price. 

Canned Corn—tThere is a livelier demand for this article, 
and bargains are not neglected. The market offerings are 
about as follows, f. 0. b, cannery: No. 2 standard, Illinois, 80c; 
No. 2 extra standard, Indiana, 85c; No. 2 standard, Ohio, 75c; 
No. 2 extra standard, Ohio, 85c; No. 2 standard, Indiana, 80c; 
No. 2 extra standard, Wisconsin, 95c; No. 2 standard, Wiscon- 
sin, 90c; No. 2 standard, Iowa, 80c; No. 2 extra standard, 
Iowa, 90c. 

Freights average from the several states as follows: 
From Illinois, 17 per cent; from Indiana, 25 per cent; from 
Iowa, 35 per cent; from Ohio, 37% per cent. 

Canned Peas—The distribution of spot peas, 1920 pack, 
has fallen off because of the exhaustion of substandard or 
cheap standard grades appropriate for retailing at 10c the can. 

Standard 5s sweet and 4s Alaska at 90c cannery are 
exceedingly scarce, and will be gone entirely by close of next 
week, Some No. 10 standard peas have been closed out lately 
by Wisconsin canners at a low price, reported to be $3.75 
to $4.00 per dozen. 

Canned Fruits—Michigan canners are holding their an- 
hual convention at Lansing this week, and their conferences 
will show that their 1920 pack or holdings, especially of fruits, 
are all sold. 

Heavy sales of Michigan canned blackberries, raspberries 
and strawberries have been made during the past few weeks, 
going heavily to Missouri River points, California and Wash- 
ington canned fruits are cleaning up rapidly at the low prices 
now prevailing, Most of the selling is from warehouse Chicago 
and is being drawn from consigned stocks. The buying is 
almost altogether in less than carload lots, as Pacific coast 
prices are proportionately higher than warehouse stock Chicago, 
freight considered. 
earnest interest. 


“WRANGLER.” 
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TOMATO SEED WASTE MADE INTO VALUABLE 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


. Mountains of Material Not Now Utilized May Be Converted 


Into Fixed Oil for Table Use and High-Protein 
Cattle Feed. 


Nearly every pulping factory in the country has a small 
mountain of waste tomato seed. One two-hundredth of every 
bushel of tomatoes is seed. This doesn’t seem very much, or 
very important, either, concerning an item which always has 
been considered waste; but when every manufacturer of catsup, 
pulp, coup paste and sauce has several hundred tons of it, and 
scientists unexpectedly discover that two valuable commercial 
products can be made from it, the world at large is interested. 
Fixed oil and press cakes, or meal, are the latest additions to 
the products useful to humanity saved by specialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture from huge piles of 
so-called waste. In the larger factories in the Eastern and 
Mid-western tomato belts more than 200,000 tons of tomatoes 
are pulped annually. The waste seed from these large stations 
alone totals over a thousand tons. 

Bran Was Once Dumped Into Streams—Men still young 
can remember when millers were prosecuted for dumping bran 
into rivers or streams. People declared it poisoned the fich, 
but science learned that it had a high food value for man or 
beast, so that the man who threw bran into a stream today 
would be very likely to land in jail. Tomato seed is just an- 
other product saved, like bran, for important uses. The whole 
story is told in an interesting way in Department Bulletin 927, 
a copy of which may be had upon request to the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, D, C. 

The first important step in making the new products is 
to separate the seed from the wet waste. Several methods 
may be used, but the specialists find that the most practicable 
method is to equip the ordinary cyclone pulping machine, now 
in use in most factories, with a 5-mesh woven screen made 
of No, 12 wire. The mesh is just large enough to admit the 
passage of the seeds, and these flow out of the machine in a 
continuous stream, while the cores and skins of the fruit are 
discharged through the gate as usual. The stream of seed and 
pulp is then pumped into an adjoining cyclone machine having 
an ordinary 20-mesh breaker screen. 

The pulp and juice pass through this mesh, but the seed 
is retained, and passes out through the gate. The operation 
involved no increase of labor, and is continuous and efficient. 
Experience with this method for more than two seasons at the 
Arlington Experiment Farm at Washington, D. C., has proved 
its effectiveness. 

Best Grade of Oil Extracted by Pressure—After the seed 
has been separated from the wet paste it is washed and dried, 
and is then ready for the oil-extracting process. Two methods 
of oil extraction can be used—pressure and solvent extraction. 
Pressed oil is obtained by mechanical presses, and commands 
a slightly higher price in the market than the oil which is 
extracted by chemical solvent processes. 

The tomato-seed oil obtained by the expeller process is 
deep brown, and has a strong odor. It is refined, bleached and 
deodorized by the usual methods, and is then comparable in 
quality with the common edible oils of commerce, 

The value of oil cake, or meal, as stock food has been 
demonstrated in Italy, where the utilization of tomato waste 
is in practical operation. An analysis of the meal shows the 
following composition: Moisture, 7.15 per cent; ash, 4.64 per 
cent; protein, 37 per cent; nitrogen-free extract, 29.1 per cent, 
and fiber, 22.1 per cent. This analysis gives tomato-seed meal 
a favorable footing with some of the better-known seed meais 
of commerce. It may be used as food for cattle, hogs or 
chickens. It has a slightly bitter taste, which is masked when 
mixed with other food. 

Owing to the fact that the waste from a single factory 
would make the profits to be derived from installing a com- 
plete manufacturing system hazardous, it would seem advisable 
to organize a central plant at which all the waste seed from 
a number of pulping stations could be handled. The specialists 
who have been studying the process for the Department of 
Agriculture suggest the possibility of a co-operative plan of 
manufacture by an association of canners and packers. 


CLYDE NOT CONNECTED WITH THE BIG PACKERS 


There seems to be a persistent report among the whole- 
sale grocers that our company is owned or controlled by Armour 
& Co. We want to deny this report, and state that the Clyde 
Kraut Company, of Clyde, Ohio, is not now and never has been 
connected in any way with Armour & Co. It is a locally owned 
corporation, packing “‘Silver Fleece” Brand food products. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Market Is Steadily Improving—Tendency Towards Lower 
Grades—Recent Frost Damage Not Estensive—Short- 
age of Labor in Pineapple Canneries — Light 
Pack of Spinach Indicated—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, May 5, 1921. 


The Market—The demand for California canned fruits 
seems to be improving steadily, with a special call continuing 
for the lower grades. Prices are still at the revised basis 
named a few weeks ago and are quite steady, indicating that 
the weaker interests have disposed of surplus stocks or are 
convinced that there is nothing to be gained by taking heavier 
losses than is now the case. Interest seems to be confined 
strictly to spot goods, there being no business booked on the 
new pack at definite quotations and very few inquiries, While 
the jobbing trade realizes that prices are now at bedrock, there 
is no disposition to buy in excess of immediate requirements, 
and stocks are low outside of first hands. Some foreign busi- 
ness is being done at the new prices, mostly with England, 
and this is serving to help the situation, since the higher 
grades are in demand. 

The Crops—The April cold snap has been succeeded by 
a warm wave, Southern California and the interior valleys 
having reported temperatures above the 90-degree mark. Grow- 
ers are now able to estimate the damage done by the frost, 
and, as usual, this is not as heavy as at first reported. Apri- 
cots have suffered the most severely, and the crop does not 
promise to be much moe than half the normal yield. L. R. 
Cody, Horticultural Commissioner for Santa Clara County, has 
completed a survey of the Santa Clara Valley, and reports 
crop conditions as follows: Apples, 80 per cent; apricots, 40 
per cent; berries, 100 per cent; cherries, 75 per cent; grapes, 
70 per cent; peaches, 60 per cent; prunes, 65 per cent, and 
pears, 75 per cent. 

New Wage Scale—The California Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission, which held a meeting recently at San Francisco to 
discuss changes in the existing wage scale for cannery workers, 
has announed a new scale for piece work. The new schedule 
does not change the basic minimum of $16 a week for experi- 
enced women workers, but makes a number of changes in 
piece rates. Last year canners were compelled to pay at least 
two-thirds of their help a piece rate not less than 3314 cents 
an hour, but this year will be called upon to guarantee this 
rate to but half of the employees. The commission announces 
that weekly inspection of payrolls will be made, and that where 
higher piece rates are necessary to insure 33% cents an hour, 
such higher piece rates will be ordered. The new minimum 
rates per hundred pounds are as follows: Cherries, 75 cents, 
unchanged from last year; apricots, 48 cents, last year 50 
cents; free peaches, 18 cents, last year 22 cents; cling peaches, 
30 cents, last year 38 cents; pears, 55 cents, last year 62 cents; 
tomatoes (12 quarts), 5 cents, last year 5% cents. The changes. 
which will be effective in June, affect about thirty thousand 
workers, and were adopted by the commission on the recom- 
mendation of a wage board which was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter. The Wage Board members representing the 
workers were: Mrs, Isabel Schmitz, Berkeley; Miss Christine 
Smith, of the Selma Fruit Workers’ Union; Mrs. F. M. Keis- 
ter, Pomona, and Miss Frances Zicovich, of Santa Clara. Em- 
ploying canners were represented by E. E. Chase, of the Rich- 
mond-Chase Canning Co., San Jose; W. S. Mudd, of the Golden 
State Canners, Los Angeles; W. St. B. Eustis, Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, and Leonard Wood, California Packing Corporation. 
Mrs. Katherine P, Edson, of the Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion, acted as chairman of the board. 

Praises the Canners—Prof. E. J. Lea, Director of the 
State Pure Food and Drug Laboratory, paid the canning in- 
dustry of California a splendid tribute at a meeting of bottlers 
held in San Francisco on the evening of April 28th. Seeking 
to illustrate how handlers of food products in other lines were 
complying with the law, he stated that but a few years ago 
this department sometimes condemned and ordered destroyed 
as many as a million cans of tomatoes a year, the seizures being 
made in from 25 to 30 canneries. Last year, although the 
number of canneries handling tomatoes had greatly increased, 
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seizures were limited to a few cases and but three canners 
were involved. 


Coast Notes—The plan of certain fishing interests to sup- 
ply California tuna canneries with fish taken in Mexican waters 
is not regarded as being a feasible one by some packers, who 
express the opinion that the fish will cost more in the long 
run than those taken off the California coast. High refrigera- 
tion costs and the duty on fish of $20 a ton are obstacles that 
will be hard to overcome, it is declared. 

Pineapple growers in the Hawaiian Islands are facing a 
shortage of labor, and fears are expressed that it will not be 
possible to harvest all of the crop or to take proper care of 
the fields. The labor situation has become so acute that Govy- 
ernor McCarthy has made an appeal to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture to pass resolutions urging Congress to permit special lim- 
ited immigration. This immigration would exclude Japanese 
and be for limited periods, laborers to return to their native 
lands at the end of a specified time. Sugar producers report 
that the 1921 crop, which ordinarily would be harvested by 
the end of July, will not be harvested until January or Febru- 
ary of next year, Pineapple growers must harvest the crop 
when it is ripe. 

The annual meeting of the California Olive Association 
was held recently at San Francisco, and officers were chosen 
as follows: President, Frank Simonds; vice-president, George 
Wolff, and secretary-treasurer, J. J. Hoey. Directors, W. A. 
Gellersen, J. V. E. Titus, Allan Cutler, Henri Bernier, Frank 
Simonds, George Wolff and B. B. Meek. Advisory Board, 
Frank Simonds, E. P. Hilborn, R. C. Merryman, B. B. Meek 
and C. C. Moore. The old plan of assessing members accord- 
ing to tonnage and acreage to carry on publicity work was 
done away with, and a flat assessment of $7.50 a ton on all 
olives handled by packers was substituted, Tulare County 
leads in olive acreage, with 5,460 acres, Los Angeles County 
now being fourth. “BERKELEY.” 


~~ THE NEW PLANT OF THE CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


The Continental Can Company, Inc., new mammoth gen- 
eral line can factory in Jersey City, is nearing completion and 
the present plans are to begin full manufacturing operations 
about the first of May. 

The new plant is located in Jersey City in the block bound 
by Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets and Coles and Monmouth 
— with track services entering on the Monmouth Street 
side. 

There are two factory buildings, each 80x200 feet, five 
stories and basement, and are connected by a center wing 
40x60 feet and the plant will contain a total of approximately 
200,000 square feet. 

The buildings are of re-inforced concrete and have been 
fully equipped with the last word in the latest modern facil- 
ities of every description for the large and prompt production 
of cans. 

In addition to the factory buildings, there is a power plant 
and stable and garage. 

The completed cost of the new improvements will be ap- 
proximately $1,500,000.00. 

It is also interesting to know that the new factory is lo- 
cated within a few blocks of the terminal of the proposed 
trucking tunnel from Jersey City to New York, which, when 
completed, will greatly facilitate deliveries from the new Jer- 
sey City plant to points in New York and Brooklyn. 


THE TANK WITH 


Simple, 
Strong, Safe 


That’sthe story of the Ca’dwell Tubular Tower 
So simple you can erect it y urself. So 
strong it wil’ endure cyclones and tornado:s. 
Safe because itconformsstrictly with approved 
engineering principles The costis mcderate. 
If you want these qualities in a tower, equip 
yourself with a (‘aldwell Tubular. 
Send for Catalogue 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 
2310 Brook St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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_THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. WESTERN CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION—HELD IN THE HOTEL SHERMAN, 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS, TUESDAY AND WEDNES- 


DAY, APRIL 19th and 20th, 1921. 


The opening session of the thirty-seventh annual meeting was called to 
order by President Virden at 2:45 P. M. of Tuesday, April 19, 1921, in the 
Crystal Room of the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. The invocation was made by 
Rev. C. G. Kindred, and a hearty welcome extended by J. W. Thomas, of the 
Chieago Association of Commerce. 6: 

THE PRESIDENT: The next number on the program is “The Raw Prod- 
ucts Problem,” by Dr. C. G. Woodbury. Director of the Bureau of Raw Prod- 
ucts Research, of the National Canners’ Association. 

THE RAW PRODUCTS PROBLEM. 
By C, G. Woodbury, of Washington, D. C. 
Director Bureau of Raw Products Research, National C s’ A iati 

The raw products problem is a general phrase used as a verbal short-cut 
to express the sum total of a large number of problems. 

The raw products problem for the fruit and vegetable canner is the prob- 
lem of low yields per acre and how to increase them; of improving produc- 
tion methods and lowering production costs; of low quality of raw ma- 
terial and how to improve that quality to make possible a better finished 
products; it is the problem of getting more tonnage from less acreage; it is 
the problem of better seed stocks, of control of plant diseases and insect 
pests; of developing better rotations; of instituting a system of canning 
crops agriculture which will mean a steady increase in the crop producing 
power of our soils instead of a steady decrease in this capacity; it is the prob- 
lem of securing improved canning varieties of corn, peas, tomatoes and other 
raw products, more resistent to unfavorable weather conditions and better 
adapted to the soils and the rainfall and the temperatures of the various 
regions where they are to be grown. 

There is much we need to know about raw products in order to make 
possible the most rapid and permanent development of the canning industry. 
There are in every state, however, the colleges of agriculture and in connec- 
tion with them the agricultural experiment stations, whose work on produc- 
tion problems either may or does actually hold the solution of many of 
the raw products problems I have indicated. In addition to these in- 
stitutions, permanently established and supported by public funds, there is 
the United States Department of Agriculture with its far-flung organization 
and ity immense and intricate program of constructive work. So far as their 
resources, at present woefully inadequate, permit, these agencies are willing 
and glad to be of service to our industry, for when the problems are brought 
to their attention it is at once perceived that the canner’s raw products 
problems are not his alone, but that they have a direct bearing on the de- 
velopment of the whole industry of agriculture and on the prosperity of 
thousands of farmers who are producing vegetable crops, fruit, milk and 
meat for the canning industry. 

The Bureau of Raw Products Research was organized to assist in bring- 
ing these matters to the research agencies, and, in turn, to bring to the 
attention of the canning industry the results of research on production prob- 
lems which is so far completed as to be ready for use by the industry and for 
application by the canners to their individual needs. 

Results of Research on Production Methods Raise Average Corn Yields— 
In recent years average yields of sweet corn in Illinois and Ohio have been ap- 
parently about two tons per acre; in Indiana just under two tons and in Iowa 
just over two tons. While these yields are no lower, relatively, than the aver- 
age yields of field corn, there is this difference in the situation ; the experiment 
stations have been engaged for years in making careful studies of rotations, 
fertilizers, local adaptation of varieties, improvement of quality of seed and 
of other influences which may operate to increase the yield of field corn. A 
large amount of carefully worked out scientific information is available on 
how to improve yields. Hundreds of field tests of corn growing have been 
made in the corn belt states covering practically every important soil type. 
Illinois University maintains some forty experiment fields scattered about the 
state. The experiment stations in neighboring states are similarly engaged, 
through the practical scientific field plot method, in constant and intensive 
investigation to determine and remove all the causes for low yields and to 
discover the best practices to assure success in the growing of the corn 
crop. An immense and concerted drive is being made through the exten- 
sion organization, county agents and the farm press to get the latest knowl- 
edge to the farmer and the best practices into operation on his farm. This 
is having a distinct and measurable effect in raising the average yield per 
acre. 

In Ohio the average yield of corn per acre in 1919 was 36.5 bushels— 
in 1919 it was 44 bushels In Michigan the average has increased from 
32.4 in 1910 to 39 in 1919; in Wisconsin, from 34:5 to 47; in Iowa, from 
36.8 to 41.6. These figures are suggestive only—not conclusive. In Illinois 
and Indiana it happens that the average yields in 1919 were no larger than the 
average yields in 1910. On the whole, however, there is no room for doubt 
that there is an improvement in methods of corn producing in the corn belt, 
and that this improvement is the result of scientific research and of the 
demonstration of its results among the farmers. 

No such study has been given to the sweet corn problem, either from 
the standpoint of fertilizers, or of fitting sweet corn into the farm prac- 
tices of the corn belt, to the best sources of seed, best varieties, their im- 
provement and adaptation to various localities, or to the score of other points 
upon which we need more information in connection with this great canning 
crop. 

Research in Progress Affecting Sweet Corn Production—While the sweet 
corn crop is of less importance to the nation than the field corn crop from 
the standpoint of total value, it is, nevertheless, of sufficient importance, 
with nearly 300,000 acres devoted to it, to merit the most careful and thor- 
ough study from every angle. With the co-operation of the canning industry 
Pledzed to research on the various factors of sweet corn production, and 
with this co-operation and this interest of the industry organized on a coun- 
try-wide basis through the National Canners’ Association it should be pos- 
sible to effect more rapid progress than has been made up to this time in 
Sweet corn improvement. 

Important beginnings already have been made. A brief survey of some of 
the investigation and research on sweet corn improvement with which the 
Bureau of Raw Products Research is in touch includes the following: 

_ Stewart’s Disease—A new bacteriological disease of sweet corn has made 
its appearance, and now seems to be of much greater importance than was 
supposed when it was first described as “‘Stewart’s disease.” 

This trouble is described by Dr. Edwin F. Smith as a “vascular disease 
confined principally to sweet corns, especially those rich in sugars and ripen- 
ing carly.” The foliage shrivels gradually, the lower leaves usually wilting 
first. The tassels develop prematurely and are white. e interior of the 
stalk decomposes into a yellow slimy ooze. Some of the infected plants are 
destroyed in the seedling stage, but many of them reach a height of several 
feet before showing secondary symptoms. 
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Dr. F. V. Rand and Dr. L. C. Cash, of the office of Plant Pathology of the 
Federal Bureau of Plant Industry, have been giving special attention to this 
trouble during the past three years. After a recent conference in Washington, 
Dr. Rand very kindly gave me permission to bring to you his latest unpub- 
lished information on this disease. The trouble has been found in a number 
of the Southern States, and in Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, Southern New York and Connecticut. While 
there have been usually less than 20 per cent. of infected plants in the field, 
as high as 100 per cent. infection has sometimes been found among the 
earlier varieties. The disease was not found by Dr. Rand in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Northern New York, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine. 
It has, however, been reported from Michigan. 


In an experimental planting of 53 varieties of sweet corn, Dr. Rand 
found that the arrangement of varieties according to time of maturity coin- 
cides almost exactly with the arrangement according to percentage of wilt 
development. Later varieties, such as Evergreen and Country Gentleman, 
have averaged below 10 per cent. of wilt, while the earliest varieties under 
the same conditions have averaged from 25 to 57 per cent. infection. Dr. 
Rand stats that the Evergreen group as a whole was little infected, and adds: 
“It is interesting to note that Bantam Evergreen, a cross between Golden Ban- 
tam and Stowell’s Evergreen, appeared to carry with it none of the suscepti- 
bility of the Bantam pretext.” 

No evidence has been found indicating infection of growing plants from 
the soil or from proximity to diseased stalks. Seed from known diseased plants, 
however, has resulted in a higher percentage of wilt than seed of the same 
varieties purchased in the open market. 

The disease seems to be seed borne. Infection of the young corn plant 
from the seed was found to depend largely upon soil moisture and soil tempera- 
ture. When rains have been plentiful at seeding time wilt has developed 
in abundance, whereas there has been much less infection in plants from the 
same lots of seed planted during a dry period. With moisture conditions ap- 
proximately the same, late plantings when soil temperature was higher, 
have resul in a greater amount of wilt. Plantings in Maine under condi- 
tions of drought and low temperature resulted in no wilt development. The 
same lots of seed planted at different dates in Maryland, under conditions of 
more moisture and higher temperature, gave abundance of the disease. In 
one of the Maryland plantings made during a period of drought although at 
a time of high soil temperature, the result was only 2 per cent. of infection. 

Dr. Rand states that control methods are still in the experimental stage. 
He adds, however, that “preliminary results seem to indicate that northern 
grown seed is less likely to carry infection than that grown further south,” 
and that infected seed may be rendered safe for planting by dry heat ‘“‘Pas- 
teurization” at 60 to 70 degrees Centigrade (140 to 156 F.) for one hour. 

Where Should Sweet Corn Seed Be Grown?—Many of your know of the 
very helpful work which has been and is being done by Professor Erwin and 
others at the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. Professor Erwin’s work 
has added much to our information on the important question of seed quality 
as influenced by the region where the seed is grown. Arrangements are now 
being made to make more complete experiments on the question, using por- 
tions of the same seed lots in Iowa and several Eastern locations, growing 
corn from seed from different sources side by side. A critical study will be 
made of differences in dates of maturity, toughness or quick glazing of the 
skin, duration of period of desirable canning stage, etc., in order to determine 
the effect of the place origin of the seed on this and other qualities. Such 
work, we may say, should have been done long ago, but if the canning in- 
dustry is expressing no organized interest in having such information how 
could it be expected that the work would be undertaken? 

Corn Root, Stalk and Ear Rots—Most of us by this time have come to 
have some understanding of the fundamental importance to sweet corn can- 
ners of the work being carried on by Dr. Hoffer and his associates of the 
Indiana Experiment Station and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Hoffer has appeared on programs of the Western Canners’ Association 
meetings. His research is adding to our understanding of the root, stalk and 
ear rots of sweet corn. In many sections, as some here can testify, these plant 
diseases are causing very serious losses, great reductions in yield, and lower- 
ing of quality. Dr. Hoffer has found that the organisms causing these diseases 
are often carried on or in the seed. A simple practical germinator has been 
devised, through the use of which the canner may study his seed stocks and 
discard all ears carrying infection. The group of investigators studying 
these questions are now attacking the problem of the influence of soils and soil 
treatments, especially the use of lime and fertilizers, on the susceptibility or 
resistance of the sweet corn plant to invasion by the rot producing organisms. 

A corn plant attacked by root rot may blight in the field, and die in 
from two days to a month after germination. It may live and produce no corn. 
If infected stalks do attempt to bear, nubbins only are likely to be produced. 

The European Corn Borer—Shortly before leaving Washington I had an in- 
terview with Dr. C. L. Marlatt, chairman of the Federal Horticultural Board, on 
the European Corn Borer situation. The discovery of this foreign pest was 
widely heralded a year or two ago, and the danger of its spread to the 
great corn producing states of the Middle West was viewed with grave ap- 
prehension. Federal quarantines are now being enforced to restrict the borer 
to the localities it is already known to infect, the Dominion authorities are 
co-operating cordially with the United States to control the Canadian out- 
break, and means to control or exterminate the insect where it has been 
found are being studied. There is encouragement to believe that the prompt 
and vigorous action of the entomologists of the States and of the Federal 
Government, and the wise exercise of its broad powers by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, and resulting in the greatest protection possible from this 
threatening enemy of sweet corn, from overseas. 

Corn Ear Worm—aAn insect pest about whose destructive nature there can 
be no doubt or speculation is the corn ear worm. This we have with us 
throughout the more southerly range of commercial sweet corn growing. It 
caused immense damage in Illinois and neighboring states last year. We 
are all too familiar with its ravages. Probably many of you know that 
through the active co-operation between interested canners and the entomolog- 
ists of the state and University of Illinois. largely brought about through the 
good offices of Dr. Burton, a thorough study has been made of all hopeful 
methods of control of the ear worm, and the most promising are to be thor- 
oughly tried out this season. Mr. Flint, the Illinois State Entomologist, has 
devoted much thought and study to this problem. After a critical investigation 
of the means developed to control this insect in the South on cotton, where 
it is known as the boll worm, Dr. Flint has devised modifications of the ma- 
chine used for the cotton work to adapt them to use on corn, and is preparing 
to make extensive tests on a practical field scale during the coming summer. 
The method of control is based largely on the fact that the newly hatched 
young feed for a short period in the vicinity where the egg was deposited. On 
cotton a poison dust blown upon the plants has been found highly successful. 
This method will be tried out with sweet corn. A motor driven blower is 
mounted on a two-wheeled platform, so built as to straddle two corn rows. 
This poison dust already has proved successful on small scale work. Through 
Dr. Flint’s experiments it is hoped to develop the method on.a commercial 
seale so that the protection afforded will be worth many times the cost of the 
treatment. 
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This work will be watched with the keenest interest by all corn canners 
who have suffered such serious losses from ear worm in recent years. 

Other Corn Problems—The sweet corn fertilizer work in progress in 
Indiana and Maryland, and for which we hope arrangements may soon b2 
completed in Illinois and lowa—the corn variety improvement and breeding 
work in progress in Wisconsin, Maine and Indiana—the Iowa work and that 
of the United States Department of Agriculture on methods of curing and 
handling sweet corn seed—the:ze are all equally interesting and all have an im- 
portant practical bearing on the solving of the raw products problem—the 
problem of better yields, more tonnage from less acres, higher quality and 
lower costs of growing. 

No reference has been made to raw products research in connection with 
the large number of products of the canned foods industry other than corn. 
The work in progress on corn has not all been mentioned. The attempt has 
been made simply to present the fact that there is a raw products problem 
before the canner, and that the highest grade of scientific research is neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the industry. As time goes on we hope to make 
the Bureau of Raw Products Research increasingly useful to the industry 
in presenting to the research institution the industry’s raw products problems, 
and in so far as may be needful, giving to the canners the results of re- 
search accomplished. 

In all crop production there are natural hazards. There are hazards 
of weather, extremes of heat and cold, of wet and dry, which affect yields. 
These are hazards which neither the canner nor the farmer has power to over- 
come. At the best they may be reduced but slightly. 

There are other influences, however, which, year in and year out, de- 
termine in very large degree the yield ard quality of most, if not all, of the 
eanners’ crops, which it is within the power of the farmer and the canner 
to modify or to overcome entirely. Among these influences are the quality 
of the seed used, its trueness to type, its power to produce, its adaptation 
to soil and climate of the region, its resistance to disease. Other influences 
which determine the success of production of raw materials are the manage- 
ment and the fertilization of soils, and the control of insect pests. 

As research in raw products proceeds, as it is stimulated by the co- 
operation and the interests of the industry, and as its beneficient results 
are put into practice with canners’ crops as they are already being applied 
to other crops, these great hazards to the business will gradually be reduced. 
Ultimately through raw products research the supply of primary materials of 
the industry will be improved, stabilized and assured. 

“HOW MUCH CORN SHALL WE PLANT IN 1921?” 

By Mr. Richard Dickinson, Eureka, Illinois. 

Mr. Dickinson illustrated his talk with a chart, a copy of which is to b2 
mailed to every corn canner, and during which he said: 

Now, at that time (speaking of the year 1903), we had an abnormal 
condition. The price was away above the cost, showing 100 per cent. above or 
more, as those of you canners who were fortunate enough to pack a little 
corn in 1903, will remember. The result of that was that everybody was at- 
tracted to the corn canning industry. You see what happened the next year, 
the whole of a pack that was put up there, 10,000,000 cases, an amount un- 
heard of before. Notice what the price was then. Just as soon as it was 
known what that pack was you will notice how the price dropped. It not 
only dropped down to where it was before. but it kept on going down, when 
it stopped the straight drop until after the turn of the year it got down be- 
low the cost line and underneath it. You would think that with that hand- 
writing on the wall so plain that even a fool running could read it, that they 
would heed it, but what happened? Did the canners reduce that acreage to 
bring it down to a reasonable amount? Just look what they produced the 
next vear in spite of the fact that the price had gone down below cost they 
put up a bigger pack than the one that had gone before, the biggest one in 
the history up to that time. . 

As you can imagine the price slumped down below cost and it stayed 
there for two years until that corn was used up. You men all remember 
that time and what happened. . 

Take, for instance, at the present time. The quotations until the last 
week have been about 80 cents as the very lowest, but anyone who has been 
in the market knows that the market is lower than that. We all know that 
if we went into the market and tried to sell 20,000 cases of corn that we 
could not sell it for 80 cents. We had to take less money than that. So these 
low spots do not show the extreme depth to which the market went at that 
time. 

It seems incredible to some of us that so much corn should have been pro- 
duced as is shown here and carried, and if it was, why didn’t the market break 
before it did? Well, the truth of the mater is that it did. The market 
broke two years ago, but we did not pay attention to it, because it was so 
high that it looked good anyhow and we did not realize how close the cost of 
prduction was to the market. You will notice I did not put the cost on for last 
year because it was so difficult to estimate the cost on account of the great 
variation ‘in cost last year. As nearly as I can estimate it was somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $1.20, perhaps a little under, for the cost of producing 
standard corn and the market will probably be extended to where the pointer is. 

Rut we begin to realize now, when we see the course of the market, 
when we talk with other people interested in the business, we begin to realize 
that it has not all of it been consumed as yet, that there is more corn on 
the retailer’s shelves, that there is some in his back room and some in the 
basement, that there is corn in the jobbers’ warehouses and there is corn 
in the canners’ warehouses and there is some in some public warehouses, that 
there is even corn coming back from France. You can readily see where it 
all comes from. You can see that taken by and large the consumption of 
corn has been about in the direction indicated by that pointer. Now, above 
that line you just put on from year to year an increment and pile it up and 
there can be but one answer, when it is produced at those high costs and sold 
at the high prices, it has to pile up somewhere and until that corn is used up 
we can expect the market to be sluggish. 

When we go ahead, in spite of plain indications to us, when we go ahead 
and proceed to put in as big a pack as we have and create this mountain on 
top of us, we must expect that we are going to be crushed under this pressure. 

Now, as to what the course of this blue line is going to be for this 
year, that is what we are really interested in. You can readily see in the 
light of what has gone on before what is going to happen. What we would 
all like to see is to have that right itself in one year. We would like to 
see the pack of this coming year of such size that the market would right 
itself in the course of this next summer. If we are going to right that thing 
in one year you can see as readily as I can that that blue line has got to drop 
away down here near the bottom. There is almost enough corn packed and 
on hand now for next vear and this blue line has got to come away down 
here to right the thing up. Is it going to come down there, gentlemen? 

MR. HILL (Iowa): I think it is. ; 

MR. DICKINSON: No, gentlemen, it is not. Look back here at his- 
tory. Back here in this year 1904 and 1905, especially 1905 on account of the 
experience that people had in 1904, when it ought to have come down, did it’ 
And in 1906? You can see what happened yourself then. Right here in 1905 
and 1906 when we had a big crop and when the price was below cost did 
it come down enough to right conditions? No. Every man said, “Well, now, 
here, the other fellow is pretty hard hit by this and he is going to reduce his 


acreage and I will put out an acreage.”” You may have said that you would 
put out a big acreage because the other fellows are going to reduce and the 


. Price is going to go out of sight and you thought you would put out a big 


acreage and make a killing. Generally he killed himself. 

_ Now, think about the problem that has come to us at this stage. We re- 
alize for the good of the industry that that pack ought to be cut down to a 
third here and if we say that we would cut it down to a hird of what we are 
packing that would be all right, but our overhead is going to eat us up 
and we can’t afford to do it. We will have to shut down. Our people need 
the work and we have got to have a certain volume of business. We must 
keep going, keep our head above water. With that sort of reasoning the 
man would kid himselm along to where he believed he was justified in put- 
ting out a good-sized acreage and that is the result. 

There is only one reason that I can see why it won’t go up that high. 
Back here, in these years, you will notice that this cost line varied only a little. 
There would be a little dip from year to year, but it ran along quiet level 
all the way through. That meant that if a man had some corn in his 
warehouse at this time of the year he could carry it over for another season 
with only the carrying charge. He would be out the storage and the insurance, 
but he could use it the next year. The same thing was true in here. In 
fact. there was a little increase in his cost of production so that a man 
could carry over without a great waste. We know that the cost of produc- 
tion for this coming season, 1921, is only going to be slightly reduced from 
that of 1920. There are some reductions in the cost, but the most of our 
costs are going to be up where they were in 1920. We are not going to see 
much lowering of the costs this year. 

But a year from now we are going tc then be facing a pack at a very 
greatly reduced cost. Cans will be down. Boxes will come down some more 
than they have come in the last few weeks. Labels will be lower. Labor 
will be lowered. Machinery repairs will be lower. Machinery itself will be 
lower. Interest will be lower. All kinds of overhead expense will be lower. 
We will see our cost away down for that pack. The result will be that a year 
from now the man who is carrying a block of canned corn will be carrying 
it into a year of low production cost and will have to take not only the cost 
of carrying that over tor the next year, but the loss in the difference in cost 
of production besides. 

Some of the men are going to be wise enough to see that and provide 
against having any such block of corn on hand a year from now. But if we 
can judge anything by history there will be a lot of them that will be caught 
with a big block of corn on hand at that time and I suspect that the ones 
who are most liable to have that corn on hand are not here today. They are 
not taking a part in any such discussion as we are having here. So the 
message if plain as day it will not be seen by them and they will go right on 
and put up a pack and swamp the market for another year. 

MR. HILL (lowa): Mr. Chairman, as a member of this Association I want 
to on behalf of the Association express our profound and sincere thanks to 

r. Dickinson for this very excellent lecture illustrated by that chart when ap- 
plied directly to the dollars and cents of every man on the floor. I wish 
that every canner in the West. every canner of Iowa and of the Western 
Canners’ Association could see and examine that chart. because just the lesson 
that I have learned from it alone is worth five times the cost of attending this 
convention. 

I think, however, Mr. President, that we sensible business men can bring 
that line down, the line of production down this year, and I want to say to 
you, representing factories which last year planted 6,600 acres of corn, that we 
are going to close our factories this year, all of our outside factories, and 
pack only 600 acres at our home plant. Now, if every man, if every corn 
packer will do something of that kind we will bring that down just as I 
intimated to Mr. Dickinson that we would. We can bring down that pack, 
if you will do as we intend doing and as a very large number of the Iowa 
canners intend doing. We have the plain facts staring us in the face as 
shown by that chart Now, the thing for us to do is to act like sensible 
business men and bring down the production and consequently increase the 
profit that might enure to the canners of this country. 

MR. SWAIN (Indiana): Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering whether 
men are born fools when they go into the canning business or whether they 
get to be that way. (Laughter.) 

MR. HILL (Iowa): It is a natural tendency to be that way. 

MR. SWAIN: Also, is it any worse to be killed for a sheep than a goat? 
Would you just as soon let the overhead eat you up as to let the law of supply 
and demand eat you up? I would just as soon let the overhead eat us up as 
the law of supply and demand. You would save your credit and the in- 
dustry, perhaps, if you let the overhead get in its deadly work because we can 
have some little control over that but we don’t have very much control over 
the law of supply and demand, I take it, and every time when business 
is “11 as low an ebb as it is now and the buying power of the public is almost 
still. 

As far as my company is concerned, we had seven hundred acres last 
year and none this year. I think I go Mr. Hill just a little bit better. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT OF WESTERN CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

We have come to recognize the fact that what is one man’s difficulty is the 
difficulty of all, and that one man’s problem is in a sense the problem of every 
members of the Association and of the entire canning industry at large. That 
the sueeess of any one person is in a degree the success of all of us. 

The fact is we have reached the point where the methods of operation 
and the cost of production are so near uniform that no one man or one 
concern has any such decided advantage over his fellow canner that he can 
say, I am able to stand alone and duct my busi as I please regardless 
ot what the rest may do. We have learned to recognize that every feature 
of our business is affected by the action of our neighbor. And the rules of 
trade are so nearly uniform that they must be considered by every one in the 
business to a very great extent. 

So the main, fundamental, underlying principles of the production, sale 
and distribution of the three great staples of corn, peas and tomatoes, in 
which we are most interested are alike to all of us, and can only be properly, 
economically and scientifically handled, by co-operative consideration of the 
entire industrv. 

This is true whether it is the question of economy of production, of waste 
and spoilage, of under consumption of canned foods, of cost and efficient dis- 
tribution or of supply and demand. . 

I pass over the first two mentioned problems for the reason that in the 
laboratory of the National Association we have a most efficient and well 
equipped organization to effectually handle them and that is the proper place 
for their consideration. 

In the last three problems—namely, under-consumption, high cost of dis- 
tribution and supply and demand—we have plenty of food for thought. It is to 
the discussion of these subjects I wish to ask your attention this afternoon 
in the hope that we may get some real constructive work done at this con- 
vention resulting in some good to the industry. 

First, the question of limited consumption. What can we do to stimulate 
it? In the first place, it seems to me that canned focds are not getting the 
attention they deserve at this time, from the usual distributors. I mean the 
wholesale and retail dealers. I think this is always the case with any com- 
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modity that seems to be abundant. When it is reported and commonly 
known that any commodity of known value and universal use is scarce, there 
is immediately created a fictitious demand for it. The dealer stocks up on 
it in fear that he may not be able te get it later and often buys more than 
he really needs. But when the supply is abundant and they feel they can 
secure what they want at any time, they lose interest in it, and instead of 
taking advantage of the fact that it is easily procured, and the cost is reason- 
able, it is allowed to become stagnant in the trade at the very time it should 
receive the most attention. 

The wholesaler instead of pushing the goods is holding off. of them, fearful 
that if he were to buy a car of them today he would pay more for them 
than if he were to wait until next week. 

You know that Mr. Hoover says there is no such thing as over-produc- 
tion, that it is entirely a matter of under-consumption. While we may not 
be able to differentiate between the two conditions and from the producer’s 
standpoint of cost and profit it may mean the same thing, I believe the state- 
ment worthy of consideration. 

And when we compare the relative food value of any of our stable prod- 
ucts with the cost to the consumer of almost any other foods he buys we at 
once realize that the consumptive demand for canned goods is capable of a 
great deal of stimulation. If properly presented to the public. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. Strasbaugh, president of the Na- 
one , Association, proposing a week campaign of “Buy a Case of Canned 

Ss. 
This is a splendid movement for immediate results. Let us get behind 
it with all the energy we can put into it. If the movement is well organized 
and advertised, if it receives the consideration it deserves from the jobber 
and the retailer, if the wholesale salesmen can be enlisted to sell the big idea 
to the retailer and the retailer can be induced to display the good; and to 
talk them, a great volume of goods can be moved in a week’s time. Le! us ap- 
roint a committee to handle the matter as it should be handled, uniting with 
the National Association, the wholesale and the retail dealers and furnish 
our share of the funds necessary to put the matter across in good shape. There 
should be plenty of display signs. Mixed cases should be all made up and 
ready to go out. No customers should be allowed to leave a store without 
having their attentions called to the fact that the case sale is in progress. 

It is a well known fact that canned foods are one of the most profitable 
lines to the dealers and we should and I believe will have the unanimous 
support of the wholesale and retail realers if the matter is properly put 
up to them and their support solicited. If we do this in the big way, I be- 
lieve we can get good results and the money will be well spent. 


Then let us not stop with this week’s campaign, but get into the movement 
of the National Association and keep the subject of canned foods packed by 
the members of the National Canners’ Association constantly before the pub- 
lic at all times until every one knows that canned foods are the best and 
most welcome foods before the public. 

Second. In the cost of distribution we are facing the problem of ad- 
vanced freight rates that is one of the most serious questions we have ever 
confronted. Great quantities of the canned foods we have produced in these 
central states heretofore have gone to Texas and the Pacific Coast. Unde? 
present cost of transportation we will practically be barred out of those mar- 
kets and the business will be lost to us entirely unless we can get a readjust- 
ment in time to do us any good the present year, and to establish a_ basis 
which will permit us to compete for the business of those markets in the 
years to come. Under the present freight schedules the transportation from 
the eastern coast by water to the western coast is so much lower than our 
rate to the west coast that practically all the business will go to the eastern 
packers. 

Without this business our section of the country will always have an 
over-production as the central west and the intermediate states between 
the Mississippi river and the coast states will not consume our average pro- 
duction. 

While it is conceded that freight rates must be regulated so the railroads 
can earn sufficient income to provide for cost of operation and maintenance, 
we all know that from the state of inability to handle the large amount of 
traffic a year ago, their business has slumped to the point where they have a 
very large amount of idle equipment, and many of the regular trains have 
been taken off. This is largely due to the fact that the traffic they were carry- 
ing would not stand the additional cost of transportation. That a readjust- 
ment is inevitable along the line of lower cost and greater efficiency of labor, 
with an increase in tonnage, is apparent to us all as the only way to keep 
the roads out of the hands of the receiver. 

I am convinced that rather than lose the business of this central part 
of the country in the canned foods line an adjustment of rate; can be ob- 
tained that will be competitive with water transportation from the eastern 
to the western coast. I hope this association will immediately take some ac- 
tion looking to relief along this line. 

One other item in the cost of distribution that has claimed my attention 
is the practice of some brokers, and it is getting to be a common request, 
in asking for an increase of commission on account of handling the business 
on a split brokerage. This, in my judgment, is not warranted. I have noth- 
ing to say as to the percentage of brokerage to be paid as I consider that a 
matter to be determined between the seller and his agent. 
that because it takes two men or two concerns to do the work of one they 
should be entitled to extra compensation is entirely wrong. During times 
like these when we are all anxious to sell, we are apt to establish practices 
that are unwarranted and that are hard to eliminate when once established. 

Another feature of distribution which has had a very marked and detri- 
menetal effect on the canned foods market is the elimination of the meat 
packers from the handling of canned foods. I have no quarrel with the groc- 
ery jobber and recognize in them a true, proper and legitimate source of dis- 
tribution of all food products. By every fair and legitimate means I wish 
to encourage the most cordial and loyal trade relations between them and 
the members of our industry. But on the other hand I think we as producers 
of large lines of human food, should be entitled to every facility of economic 
distribution of them to the consuming pubic, and that the public should be 
entitled to procure them through every available channel that can make proper 
distribution of them. 

In the rresent situation we, as an industry, are cut off from one of the 
large lines of distribution entirely and are faced with indifference by the 
jobber who through these times of deflation and contraction, says plainly, ‘““‘We 
are not going to carry stocks but will only buy goods as we need them,” 
thus forcing the canner to not only produce the goods but carry them until 
the time they are actually needed by the retail trade. I submit to you that 
is not legitimate jobbing and if continued will, I fear, force the canning 
industry, much against their will and desire, to so restrict its production that 
it will only aim to produce the approximate quantity sold as futures, which 
would tend toward short food supplies with relative higher prices, or to try 
to develop some other means of distribution that would relieve the industry 
of carrying the jobbers’ share of the load. 


I made the statement in November and I believe it, and repeat it now, 
that the canning industry as a whole is more ably capitalized for the business 
they are organized to do than most lines of business. 
would have seen many failures in the business this past year. 


If it were not true we 
But they 
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should not be expected to have to carry the entire production of the year for 
months and months after the packing season has closed, as many of them 
have had to do this year. 

Can there be any doubt in your minds that if the meat packers were now 
handling canned foods the jobbers would be so indifferent to the purchase of 
their requirements? My opinion is that they would have bought the usual 
quantities they ‘buy every year to be sure to have the quality and quantity of 
the goods they are used to buying and that their trade requires. 

Third. Supply and demand. Under this head I am considering principally 
the item of corn because at the present time the condition of that com- 
modity is most outstanding. The average production of corn for the ten 
years preceding the world war, which more truly represents normal con- 
sumption, was 8,893,000 cases annually. This is more than we can hope to see 
consumed during the present year, of much less than normal consumption. 
These were folowed by three years of high production, the average of which 
was 13,437,000 cases and which with the stimulation of war conditions and 
the bountiful amount of money in the hands of the laboring people, has left 
us today with an estimated carry-over of about 6,000,000 cases in first hands 
and it is estimated that there are at least 3,000,000 cases in the hands of 
speculators, jobbers and retail merchants, making a total of at least 9,000,000 
cases in the country, which you see exceeds the average pack of the ten years 
before the war and is only a little less than the average pack of the last 
thirteen years. 

The market price obtainable for these goods at present, when a buyer can 
be found, is only about two-thirds of the cost of production, and great quanti- 
ties of them have been sold at much lower prices than prevail today. I am 
afraid that it will be some time before we can hope to see a very great ad- 
vance in prices. As a matter of readjustment to normal values I think we 
probably should not expect to see any higher prices than would obtain for 
the goods packed under the cost of this year’s production. But under this 
condition can we expect to pack any goods and sell them even at the cost 
of production? 

The most of the goods now on hand are of choice quality and will be as 

ood food next vear as they are now. 

Undoubtedly the goods of 1922 pack will cost less to produce than the 
goods packed in 1921 and the carry-over will have to be sold on the basis of 
the 1922 cost of packing. 

With this situation confronting us what shall we do? 

With a full year’s supply after the close of the present year shall we go 
ahead and put up our usual amount of goods? One-half a pack, one-quarter of 
a pack, or would it not be the part of wisdom to entirely stop packing for one 
year and let the demand catch up with the supply? I tell you frankly, gen- 
tlemen, we would be better off if we did not put up a single case of corn 
this year in the United States. And the country will have all the corn it can 
consume if that plan were adopted. If we want to clear the decks for a safe 
and profitable business of the year 1922 and the following years, we certainly 
should not pack a single case of corn that we do not have sold in advance of 
packing. If you have trade that you want to protect, put the proposition up 
to them squarely. Tell them you will pack for them just the amount they will 
give you definite contracts for and no more. 

If you have corn on hand now apply that on your contract; or sell it to 
your customer and let him deliver it to the trade as needed. But let us not 
court disaster by producing goods that we know in advance there can be no 
possible call for until a lower cost of production has been established. Let 
us use common horse sense this year and clean up this high cost lot of goods 
before we create any greater surplus to lose a lot more money on. 

If we can by our meeting today and the discussion of this situation pre- 
vent the loss to the industry of the hundreds of thousands of dollars that would 
inevitably be lost if we should continue to put up the usual amount of goods 
this year, it will be well worth the effort of the meeting. 

Fourth. As you all know, there is being formed in Ohio an organization 
or association for the purpose of colecting and distributing information regard- 
ing the stocks on hand and the prices at which sales are being made, known as 
the Corn Canners Open Price Association. In my judgment this is a move- 
ment that should have the hearty support of all the corn canners, unless they 
conclude to organize a bureau for this special kind of work within this associa- 
tion, and that is what I would like very much to see done. I believe that 
that kind of work should be a part of the service of this association, that it 
should not be confined to the one kind of product but that we should main- 
tain at all times an active bureau for handing all the matters of information 
that are necessary to our interests. 

It should be permanently established in some central city where the mails 
could cover the territory of this association to the best advantage, and should 
be equipped with the necessary facilities for the best kind of service. It 
should be under the management of some very competent person, on a salary 
that would make the position attractive to a good man, but with no thought of 
it ever becoming a sinecure for any one, simply a service station for this 
association, from which the best of service along this and kindred lines can be 
supplied to the members at the cost of operation. 

There is no doubt in my mind, and I speak from the experience we have 
had in the Iowa association, that the sales report alone would be of enough 
benefit to us so we could afford to pay the entire cost many times over and be 
thousands and thousands of dollars ahead. 

I would like very much to see a movement of this kind started at this 
meeting. 

Fifth. How many of us, and especially of the corn canners, have wished 
for a warehousing corporation among the canners this year? We could have 
had it as well as not if we had simply made the effort. Instead of doing so 
a number of canners have made loans through other such corporations, and 
paid the extortionate rate of 13 per cent., which, with renewals, will mean 
about 15 per cent. interest by the time the year expires. Gentlemen, our 
ability to conduct such lines is as good as theirs. Why do we continue to pay 
such tribute to others? I told you last fall that if we are properly organ- 
ized we can do for ourselves much more than anyone else can do for us. We 
have the facilities, the business ability, we are just as much entitled to credit 
and recognition of the financial world as any line of business under the 
sun. All we lack is the proper organization to make these things effective. 
Is it not time that we perfect this organization and take a position where 
we cen to at least some degree dictate the terms of our business? 

The answer is up to you. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
April 30th, 1921. 


President Virden called the meeting to order at 10:45 o’clock A. M. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: Now, gentlemen, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Strasbaugh, the president of the National 
Canners’ Association, who will give you an address. 

ADDRESS BY MR. H. P. STRASBAUGH, OF MARYLAND, 
President of National Canners Association. 
(a) Capitalization, (b) Create Demand, (c) Pack. 

I will not attempt to disagree with vour president. He made the remark 
yesterday in his address and he also made the remark in his address; six 
months ago, that the canner was as well capitalized as a number of other 
institutions and I think he said six months ago, as well as some of the national 


banks. I have no doubt your president is right to a great extent. At the 
same time I can’t help but believe that if every canner had double his capital- 
ization at the present time he would feel a great deal more comfortable. 
Therefore, I say that the remedy for the present situation, one of the best 
prescriptions that I could offer, would be to capitalize, capitalize amply in order 
to take care of your canning operations in the future. 

You, of course, appreciate that the wholesale grocer has met with a 
disastrous year and whether he can or cannot buy canned foods as formerly, 

am not in a position to state. But the present attitude of the wholesale 
grocer today is ‘‘Watchful waiting.”’ 

Very few futures have been purchased. In fact, I have heard of more 
future sales by some of the western canners since I arrived in Chicago than 
I have heard made by any other canner or all the canners combined in all 
the other sections of the United States. I congratulate the canner that has 
been able to make his future sales, but along the Atlantic Coast and in 
New York the wholesale grocer is inclined not to place orders for futures 
but to purchase spot tomatoes, corn and peas, in twenty-five, fifty and pos- 
sibly seventy-five case lots. 

Someone said that if the wholesale grocer of New York wanted fifty cases 
of tomatoes today he would buy them. And if he thought he might want 
fifty cases more tomorrow he waited until tomorrow to buy them. Possibly 
this afternoon he might place another order, an additional order for twenty- 
five cases. As far as futures are concerned—‘‘sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” 

Of course, the canner has depended upon his future orders in order to 
finance the season. Therefore I say that # is absolutely essential that the 
eanner should have ample capital, at least so long as the whoesale grocer is 
compelled to occupy his present position. 

What we want is larger warehouses, frost-proof warehouses, and if we 
have these warehouses with ample capital we can can our goods, our fruits 
and vegetables in time of plenty. We can put them in those warehouses, 
there to remain until the canner at least obtains cost for them. 

I cannot. quite feel and agree with the sentiment that the canner is 
amply capitalized when in order to meet his obligations it is necessary 
for him to dispose of his product thirty, forty and in some cases fifty per cent. 
below cost. 

We all know that money has been awfully tight in the last year. High 
rates of interest have been experienced in almost every section of the 
United States. It seems to me that if he wants to have in his business all 
the comfort that a business man should have he has got to have sufficient 
capital without feeling that he must borrow from time to time in order 
to continue and sometimes borrow at excessive rates or sacrifice his product. I 
do not believe that an industry is a credit to the country that occupies 
that position and I can’t believe that the highest government officials appre- 
ciate an industry that is pushing its product out onto unwilling buyers at 
bankrupt prices. 

After we have sufficient capital and are in a position to carry our goods 
in a businesslike manner, the next step would be to create demand. We have 
canners that are properly capitalized. We have canning corporations that 
have created a demand. Almost every one has his own ideal method of creat- 
ing demand. Some say advertising, some say canvassing from house to house, 
from retailer to retailer, from wholesaler to wholesaler. There are various 
methods of creating demand. 

After creating demand we should pack quality and if we capitalize suffi- 
cienty, create demand and pack quality, I believe the canner can feel that he 
has a business worth having. I believe there are canners in this room who 
have already done this in years past and are in that position today. They 
are to be congratulated. I wish that all the canners in the room were in 
that position. 

Your Western Canners’ Association meetings are well attended. It has a 
large membership. You have a wonderful organization. I understood yes- 
terday afternoon it was the oldest canners organization in the United States. 
i attended the annual meeting of the Baltimore Canned Poods Exchange last 
week in Baltimore and they, too, were the oldest canners association in the 
United States. (Laughter). So we have two oldest organizations. 

However, if this organization has continued for thirty-seven years there is 
some reason for the organization. There is some reason for your giving your 
organization your support and just as it is necessary to have the Baltimore 
Canned Goods Exchange and the Western Canners Association and the various 
state associations, I feel that it is also just as essential that we have a National 
Canners’ Association. In fact, we have had a National Canners Association for 
the last fifteen years. It is true that we have had liberal support from a 
large number of canners but it is also true that there are a large number of 
eanners that will say that the National Canners Association has not accom- 
plished anything for them, and there are a number of canners in the United 
States that have not as yet been willing to support the National Canners’ As- 
sociation. 

We had an inspection and advertising campaign put on after considerable 
thought and several years of study. This was undertaken, as you know, last 
year, the year 1920. You know what 1920 did to you. The National Canners’ 
organization is an organization composed of canners that are members, and 
if the canners were affected, the Association was similarly affected. It was 
necessary for you to change your plans and look upon things differently from 
the way vou looked at them six months or a year ago. It is also necessary 
for the National Canners’ Association to tack its sails, point its compass in a 
slightlv different direction and for that reason I am here today to call your 
attention to the revised plan of which you have all doubtless received a copy. 

Your officers are willing to work night and day to put this plan of unity 
across and I sincerely hope that you will appreciate the position of your 
officers in trying to reconstruct this whole proposition so that it will ba 
satisfactory to seventy-five per cent.. even ninety-five per cent. of the in- 
dustry. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: Gentlemen, I have been in the councils of the 
advisory committee of the National Canners’ Association. I believe I under- 
stand the situation. I gave it my most hearty endorsement. I would like be- 
fore we adjourn to get an expression from this audience in regard to the 
one hundred per cent. endorsement of the new plan. It means a unified in- 
dustry in the National Association. 

R. HILL: Why, the National Canners’ Association work in the State 
of Towa has done more for our canners there within the last two years than 
anything that has ever occurred since the organization of the Iowa State Can- 
ners’ Association. I refer more particularly to the question of inspection, 

coupled with that of the advertising campaign. 
Mr. Ogden S. Sells, President Canning M 
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Association. 

Mr. President, I have a committee meeting this afternoon which will 
prevent my being here. I merely went to say on behalf of our Association at 
this time that when the plan was first brought up the National Canners’ 
Association very kindly called several of our members into consultation with 
them. And, realizing that these are extremely unusual conditions, conditions 
such probably as the world has never seen before, and realizing that a wise 
pilot charts his course from day to day and not from year to year for a cen- 
tury hence, we came to the conclusion that the National Canners’ Association 
officers had taken time by the forelock in grasping the opportunity and draft- 
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ing this plan and attempting to save the situation. 

I believe I can voice the sentiment of every member of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association when I say that we are for it one hundred 
per cent. We have always co-operated and we hope we always will. 

MR. PRITCHARD: I was in the first movement here. I have no criticism 
to offer about that. We bumped into an unusual condition and that is the 
reason we could not make it go. It will go, I believe, with this new proposi- 
tion. I hope everybody connected with the canning associations will back it 
up and go with it. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: The meeting will now adjourn until 2:00 o’clock. 

Whereupon an adjournment was taken until 2:00 o’clock P. M. 

LUNCHEON BY THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 

Wednesday Noon, in the La Salle Hotel. 

Mr. George W. Rossiter of the Association of Commerce presided -~ chair- 
man. and after a brief welcome, introduced Ex-President W. J. 

“THE CANNING INDUSTRY—ITS SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC VALUE*—A 
NEW EPOCH IN FOOD CONSERVATION. 
Address of Mr. Walter J. Sears. 


The conservation and preservation of Kkuman food has been the basic need 
of the world, since the dawn of history. Always the race has faced the bleak 
necessity to conquer the stalking giants of famine and starvation. The dra- 
matic struggle against droughts, storms, frosts and pests has never ceased, 
and can never cease as long as life persists upon the earth. Ample food or the 
ye of it bas meant the rise and fall of empires, the progress or the decadence 
of races. 

The discovery of the art of canning by Nicholas Appert, a Frenchman, 
marked a new epoch in the history of mankind. greater and more far-reach- 
ing than the invention of the locomotive or steamship or any other invention 
which has added to the sum of human comfort and happiness. 

Prior to that discovery, an incalculable quantity of human food was an- 
nually wasted. For it is the divine mandate of the seasons as they succeed 
each other in the mysterious movements of the sun and planets, that there 
shall be but one harvest time each year. The problem has always been how 
to save, conserve and store the fruitage of the harvest—the abundant sur- 
— of the fields and orchards. The tin can and glass bottle solved that 
problem. 

Canned Foods—One Quarter of the Total—Do you know how well that 
great human problem has been solved? Let me tell you. There is produced an- 
nually more than five billion cans and jars of human food. These are packed 
in 4,000 canneries, whose capital investment aggregates nearly a_ billion 
dollars, whose annual output is worth $500,000,000, and where there is em- 
ployed more than a half million workers. For the growing of the fresh 
produce from which the finished products are made, there are required more 
than 500,000 acres of cultivated land. The annual crops of peas, sweet 
corn, tomatoes and string beans alone are worth $30,000,000 to the farmers. 

The supply of canned food represents easily one-quarter of the total food 
supplv of the nation. In spite of traditional prejudices in the minds of well- 
meaning but uninformed people against the use of these foods, in spite of the 
misdirection of a false sense of economy which prompts some housekeepers to 
do in the home what can be done so much better in the modern cannery, 
these foods have steadily grown in the good opinion and sound approval of the 
pespie because of their wholesomeness, convenience, cheapness and nutritive 
value. 

A Contribution to Science—But the canning industry has done something 
more than provide a generous part of the human food supply of the nation. 
It has made a significant contribution to the intellectual and scientific prog- 
ress of the age. First, it has stimulated the development of a permanent 
and prosperous agriculture, and horticulture; second, it has promoted so 
broadly the new science of bacteriology that the art of sterilization in the 
preservation of perishable foods has become so certain as to provide a new 
standard of wholesomeness for all foods: and. third, it has taken the princi- 
pes of sanitation and so translated them into the laws of cleanliness that 
they have become, not only the code of practice for every cannery, but also 
for every factory where food is made. 

As to agriculture, the industrv is co-operating with the farmer in secur- 
ing and maintaining the fertility of the soil; in the selection of rich and virile 
seed stocks; in combating the disease pests which often threaten the growing 
crops, and in offering him a diversity of operation without which his suc- 
cess is limited. The industry has not hesitated to attack the two arch ene- 
mies of the farmer—isolation and provincialism. The one breeding fear and 
suspicion and destroying the spirit of team play and co-operation; the other 
depreciating the scientific character of farming as an occupation and dis- 
counting it as crude and unskillful. In short, everv progressive cannery has 
stood in every community as a social force for the development of a rural 
life which shall be prosperous, self-contained, helpful, contented and en- 
lightened. 

As to the preparation of wholesome foods, the industry through its na- 
tional association has already contributed more than half a million dollars 
in organizing and advancing scientific research, which has been carried forward 
bv its own investigators and by those employed in a number of our lead- 
ing universities. Among other things, these investigations have caught and 
gassed to death, the old bugaboo of ptomaine poisoning in canned foods. It has 
enlightened the practice of medicine and made is discriminating. It is yet 
to reassure the popular mind that canned foods are the safest foods which 
come to our tables. Above all, these studies have given the industry a sure 
technique of operation so that all the processes of food preparation are skill- 
fully applied to the end that absolutely wholesome food shall be produced. 

As to sanitation, the industry has established a voluntary system of can- 
nery inspection which is making the American cannery the show place in every 
community. It challenges criticism and it welcomes visitors. It hates dirt: 
it swats the fly; it kills germs: it keeps clean; it glorifies soap and water; it 
uses paint, powder, rouge and cosmetics, inside and out. Its motto is “‘Clena 
food in clean cans for clean people.” 

It has made other contributions of a more special nature towards Its own 
advancement. It has invented and developed canning machinery so marvelous 
in execution that with few exceptions none of the product as it passes from 
the raw to the finished state is ever touched by human hands The rapidity of 
production is equally astonishing, making it possible for the fresh product to be 
put into cans a few hours after it has been taken from the fields. 


An Industry With Ideals—As an industry represented by the National 
Canners’ Association, it has not been ashamed to conceive and to defend 
some ideals. It has recognized the fundamental right of the consumer to be 
served with wholesome foods at fair prices. It has not hesitated to condemn 
the crooked canner or crooked distributor. It has been for every pure food 
law that has been passed. It has co-operated with food officials in securing 
honest weights and unadulterated food. It has kept the label from lying. 

It has set up for itself an ideal of production which provides that the 
food shall be pure and wholesome, the operations sanitary and efficient, the 
sources of supply sure and abundant. and the distribution orderly and stable. 
As consumers, you are interested in all these things, and I hesitate to lay 
emphasis upon one more than another. But I feel sure that you are willing 


to leave to the industry itself and to public authority, the initiative and super- 
vision which will insure you wholesome food. What you desire to know is: 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY. MAY 9, 1921 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


The printers are on strike! 


We feel about this issue somewhat like the Irishman who 
wrote his friend and said, in the course of his letter: “If ye 
don’t get this, let me know.’’ We are in hopes the issue will 
come out in good shape and on time—but—-— 


It has been nearly a quarter of a century since the writer 
“quituated” from the ‘case’ and the “stone,” after having 
worked up from printer’s devil, pressfeeder, pressman, type- 
setter and make-up man, or stone hand; but this week he has 
had to go back to the old job, and if the results are not up to 
the high standard usual with The Canning Trade, you will 
understand why. The most important matter is to get the 
issue out and into the mails, and appearance is secondary, in 
our opinion. 


What is the strike about? Briefly, for you have undoubt- 
edly read about it in your daily papers, they want $10 per 
week advance—that is, to set the Union scale at $50 per week, 

where it is now and has been for the past two years $40 per 
week, and a reduction in working hours from 48 per week to 
44 per week. The employing printers do not believe that this 
is the time for such wage advances, and have refused the de- 
mands, and here in Baltimore the printers have gone out. 
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Previous to the war the Union scale was $16.20, and 54 
hours constituted a week’s work. Some of you who have 
railed against the price of labels may find in this some reason 
for the advances. It is not the whole reason, of course, as 
paper and other materials likewise did their share of jumping 
over the moon, but it found a very considerable item. 


The present wage and reduced hours demand is equal to 
an advance of 3314 per cent, and you can readily see what this 
would mean to you for all your printing, labels, etc., because 
it does not apply solely and wholly to the printing of trade 
journals such as this, As a matter of fact, the fight is as 
much yours as it is ours; but it all comes down to the question: 
Is this the time to make costs heavier than they have been 
during the war? We can leave the answer to you. 


We do not want to bring our troubles to you, and we are 
mentioning them now because they are likely to run over sev- 
eral weeks. We must, therefore, ask the indulgence of our 
advertisers, especially, if the appearance of the ads. is not up 
to standard, and if we are unable to make the changes they 
might wish. It is going to be difficult, if not impossible, to 
set new copy of ads., and we are going to ask our advertisers 
to permit their ads. "to remain unchanged during this strike. 
As the situation eases up we will give them every advantage 
of it. Your co-operation in this way will be appreciated. 


Along the line of higher or advancing wages and conse- 
quent increased costs, those who did not hear Mr. H. W. 
Phelps, of the American Can Company, speak at the Western 
meeting in Chicago will do well to read his remarks as given 
in the report of this Convention. Again, we expect these will 
be included in this issue, and we commend this addres to you 
as filled with meaty matter necessary for the times. 


The absolute necessity of light packs in all lines of canned 
foods during 1921 was plainly shown by all speakers at the 
Western meeting, and the danger of disregarding this advice 
pointed out, But it was also said, plainly, that the advice 
would not be followed; that every canner would think that 
every other canner will cut his pack down, so he will play 
smart and make a good pack, so as to have the goods on hand 
when the market improves. It is the same old story of the 


ostrich hiding his head in the sand, and because he can see 
no one, thinks that no one can see him. 


We cannot refrain from repeating: If anything but the 
lightest kind of a pack in all lines of canned foods is made 
in 1921 at the high costs which must prevail, and is piled on 
top of the present supply of high cost goods, the market will 
be demoralized and the present deplorable conditions con- 
tinued for the next two to three years. That is just as cer- 
tain—well—as that the canners will pack twice as much as 
they should pack, in spite of all the warnings. 


Pack what futures you have sold, and no more! 


Notice that the Wheeler Plan has been organized as the 
Wheeler Service Bureau, and is now ready to serve the indus- 
try. When Mr. F. C. Wheeler first broached this idea it met 
with instant approval by sellers, by brokers and by buyers, 
and, as he explained it before various Conventions during 
the past two years, it gained more and more adherents. Now 
it has been put into workable shape, has been drafted in con- 
formity with every legal requirement, we are assured, and that 
it can be an effective means of ridding the business of a great 
amount of evils goes without dispute. Other industries have 
had similar bureaus under various names for many years, and 
they have served to place the dishonest in a class by them- 
selves, where they belong. No one will find fault with this, 
and no one need fear that it will be a hardship upon the man 
or the firm that makes an honest, though unintentional, mis- 
take. It has had the indorsement of associations and of in- 
dividuals in every section of the country, and it remains now 
to see if the industry will adopt it and give it the support 
necessary to make it effective. 


The kind of strike that is needed this summer is a strike 
of canners! 
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“Will the sources of our food supply continue sure and abundant and will 
the manufacture and distribution of it prove adequate for human needs? 

This is the supreme question of the hour. It is not to be answered by 
either a wailing pessimist or a smiling optimist. It is to be answered in a 
spirit of humility by the thoughtful student of history. I modestly remind 
you that millions of men, women and children are starving today. Food won 
the World War. Without sufficient food, can civilization survive? I am within 
the bounds of conservative statement when I say that at least one-half 
of our population must always live upon and till the soil and that such 
population must be contented and fairly prosperous. Further, those who 
produce these foods must be given every facility to save and store them at 
harvest time which is the period of maximum production to the end that these 
foods shall be carried over into the period of no or scant productin 

If the production is to be certain, constant and abundant, the producers 
must be assured, first. that the value of their products shall not be determined 
by a speculative market at the time of their maximum production ; second, that 
the financial resources of the nation shall be so directed that these foods 
may be stored for an orderly distribution as needed by the consumers at 
fair prices. 

At this moment the canning industry is threatened by the process of 
deflation with a curtailment of its output unparalleled in its history. Having 
operated for a hundred years without a large fund of liquid capital and largely 
upon bank credits, it finds itself the helpless victim of a speculative market 
and inadequate financial resources. 

The public may suffer for a time because of this condition, but as for 
the canners, the lessons of the hour will not go unheeded. The industry will 
survive. Knowing its personnel as I do, I am confident that it will pass 
through this period of depression as through a fiery furnace only to be hardened 
and tempered for greater and nobler service. I do not ask for it your sym- 
pathy for which all men in all walks of life now stand equally in need. 
ask for it your fair and intelligent consideration. A young industry as meas- 
ured by the flight of time, it has nevertheless given proof of its faith by its 
works, and by its deeds, by the things which it has achieved and by the things 
which it upholds and cherishes and hopes to achieve, it desires at this hour 
to he judged. 

CHAIRMAN ROSSITER: The hotel furnished for us as usual a good 
luncheon today, but they have surpassed themselves. In addition to the 
regular meal we have some peas, beans and corn and some peaches and ice 
cream. I personally thought that these things were all fresh vegetables. I 
learned later that they were all canned, even the ice cream was made from 
eanned cream or canned milk. I understand that the man that was respon- 
sible for those good things to eat after all is not only not connected with the 
Hotel La Salle. but rather the chairman of Publicity Committee of the Canners’ 
Association, Mr. John A. Lee. I think a man who is capable of such sub- 
stantial publicity must be a fine talker He says he is only going to talk 
to us five minutes and I am sure you will be glad to hear him. 


The Epilogue. 

MR. JOHN A. LEE: My remarks will be very short and in the nature 
of an epilogue. That is my part in the performance today. 

If we have been pleased and informed by the splendid address that we 
have listened to in relation to the canning industry today, it is well. If we 
have been given a higher appreciation of the spirit of the scientific progress 
of the age, and the altruistic progress of the age, it is also well. 

Dean Swift, in Gulliver’s Travels, said: ‘‘Whoever causes two ears of 
corn or two blades of grass to grow upon the spot upon which ony one ear 
of corn or one blade of grass formerly grew, is entitled to be called 
benefactor of mankind.” Judged by that test the canners of the United States 
and the world are entitled to your consideration and are entitled to be called 
benefactors of mankind because through their preservative art they have 
caused to grow millions of ears of corn and millions of pods of peas and mil- 
lions of pods of beans and millions of peaches like those that have been 
served here today, which are the product of the canner’s art in this country, 
upon ground where none grew before. And, therefore, I hold that they are 
entitled to your consideration as benefactors of mankind. 

But bevond all these considerations that I have mentioned and that have 
been mentioned. there is one which is paramount because in their preservative 
art, in this great art of the conservation of food, they have preserved goods 
in such shape and form that they will keep wholesome, palatable and en- 
joyable for many, many ycars, transportable to all parts of the world safely, 
cheaply and economically. 

They have put the June garden into the January pantry and they have 
poured the contents of the cornucopia of great bountifulness and plentitude 
into the outstretched hands of want and destitution, and that is God’s work, 
a great and beneficient work which God wants men to do and therefore I 
hold that the canner is entitled to kindly consideration and to fair treat- 
ment on the part of all the people of the world. 

I thank you for your consideration. 


CHAIRMAN ROSSITER: Gentlemen, just before we adjourn I would 
like to express again our very great delight and happiness in having you 
with us today. We think you have shown unusual wisdom in selecting Chicago, 
the great convention city, as a place to meet. We hope that next year you 
will visit us again and for many years to come and whenever you do visit 
Chicago we hope you will find your wav to this room whenever we hold our 
meetings here. We certainly will be delighted to hear from you. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 
April 20th, 1921. 
President Virden called the meeting to order at 2:25 P. M. 


Consideration of the revised plan of the National Canners’ Associaticn 
was given first consideration. 


MR. ANDERSON (Utah): In regard to the question of the revised plan 
that has been put forth by the National Canners’ Association, I would like to 
say this: If the canners understood the real object. and the real work of this 
Research Committee I do not believe it would take long to convince every 
canner of the necessity of the revised plan. 

Let me say first that there has been, I have noticed, some little reflection 
upon the old plan, as to this being a substitute for the old nlan. Call it what- 
ever you please, but I am mighty proud of the plan that we inaugurated 
some time ago, which was the nucleus, the foundation for the real structure 
on which we are building this plan. And this new plan, the revised plan, 
if you please, is just a step forward from the original plan, and I shall be 
mighty disappointed if next year we cannot improve on this present plan. 
Consequently, I am not at all disappointed witn the work of the revised plan. 
It has served its purpose as far as it has gone and has served it mighty well 
and this revised plan is simply a step forward and going on to complete 
the work that we already started. 

I did not come in time to hear Mr. Dickinson’s remarks. Therefore. I 
might perhaps cover some of the same ground that he has covered, but 
while in California recently I had the good fortune of listening to the out- 
line of the work that had been done bv chemists, vacteriologists, there in their 
research work into the cause for the bacillus botulinus outbreak in canned 
foods. 
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Now. I want to tell you something, gentlemen, so as to impres3; vpon 
vou the necessity of getting at the root of this evil. If you were to go down 
into Southern California and see the condition of the olive industry as com- 
pared .with what it was a few years ago, you would reaiize the necessity of 
getting at this right at the start. The olive industry was one of the 
finest industries. had the greatest promise of a future before it, of anything 
that I ever heard of. Those beautiful olive groves, weli kept and weil taken 
eare of, bringing enormous sums of money in return to the owner and the 
olive canners as well, enjoving a handsome profit each year, with apparently 
nothing in the future but a good profit and success to them. ‘That is what 
they had to look forward to a few vears ago. ‘They were proud of their 
product and proud of their achievements and were looking forward to tbis 
great success. 

But like a flash of lightning from the blue sky came the outbreak of 
botulinus, not even in cans, mind you, but, resembling canned goods, in 
the shape of coming out in bottles and canned goods got the blame for it. 

Now. gentlemen, if you will go into Southern California today you will 
see something that will touch your very heartstrings. It is a pitiable sight 
to see those people who were once wealthy and once had such glorious pros- 
pects for a future who now are on the rocks, bankrupt and their olive groves 
simply loaded with olives-—nature has produced for them what she premised 
to produce but man has failed to take the proper precautions to keep the m- 
sect out that caused the destruction of that industry. 


Now, I bring that picture to you to just show you what has happeiued 
to that splendid outlook that they had and has befallen that wonderful industry. 

Now, a little later comes a similar case in spinach, perhaps an isolated 
ease. There have been other cases and some of them have not been reported 
in great headlines as we have seen was the case with the olive industry, but it 
is surprising just what one headline in a newspaper will do throughout the 
whole country. 

Now. many will say, ‘Well, that does not affect me. I pack corn or I 
pack peas or I pack other things. It does not affect me.’’ Let me tell you, 
gentlemen, that what happened to the olive industry, even though it were in 
bottles, still in a way it resembled canned foods just see what effect that had 
on the general public. I want to tell you it has affected the consumption of 
canned goods in every line and in every article and it can’t help but do it. 
That is what it has done. 


But that is not the worst feature of it. These men who have been operat- 
ing in this research work have taken the precaution to find out whether 
California was responsible for all of this. They got the blame for it because 
it first broke out there, and, naturally, as Californians usually do, they don’t 
take any responsibility for anything that is wrong in California, and I some- 
times think they take credit for a great deal more good than they have ever 
got. But that is what we like. is that kind of optimism. But they were 
not slow to find out whether this bug existed in other states or not. 


Consequently, they have gone to work in their research departments to find 
out whether it existed in the soil, in certain kinds of fruit and vegetables 
or whether unsanitary conditions brought it about or just what was the cause 
of it, and their research work developed this important fact, that over in New 
York State and over in Indiana and up in Wisconsin and in Utah and Iowa 
and in nearly every State of the Union, they have analyzed the soil and found 
that it contains bacillus botulinus, right in your own yards and on your own 
farms. 

Now, is that coming home to you seriously enough? I want to ask you, 
gentlemen, what would happen if this were found in one can of peas in a case 
that came from Wisconsin or any other nearby State or any other State in the 
Union. what would happen to the pea industry, if just one can were dis- 
tributed in a banquet and a number of people got that botulinus poisoning? I 
want to ask you what would happen to the pea industry The olive industry, 
I am sure, would not be a comparison to what would happen to the pea in- 
want to ask you what would happen to the pea industry. The olive industry, 
not only that but it would affect every other article of canned foods, no 
matter whether it was tomatoes, fruits, vegetables or anything else. It would 
be striking a death blow to the canning industry. 

Now, can it exist in peas, corn and other products? That it what this 
Research Committee has gone to work to find out. They have used the products 
that you can, peas, corn and spinach, as well as fruits and a number of other 
eanned goods and they have taken the contents of the can and have cultured 
the botulinus bug in that very thing that you are putting into cans and they 
have found out that it will grow in peas and corn and many other products. 

But they have also found out along with this that with proper steriliza- 
tion, with proper care with the fruit and the vegetable when brought into 
the factory, proper care taken of it all the way, proper sanitary conditions, 
it can be prevented and absolutely prevented forever, if you will only follow 
the recommendations that they are promulgating and follow out what they 
are doing. But suppose we were to drop this work, you could hardly see what 
the results might be and what might happen to our industry. 

Now, this is one of the things and’one of the important things that the 
revised plan proposes to do for us, is to go into this research work so definitely 
and so thoroughlv that they can demonstrate and show to every canner just 
how he can avoid these terrible calamities that are possibilities right in our 
own industry. 

Now. gentlemen, what is staring us in the face? The few financial 
troubles that are staring us in the face today are nothing in comparison with 
what is likely to happen if we don’t take precaution right now and adopt 
this revised system, in this cne particular, in the research work, and go at 
it in such a wavy as to get the proper results and developments. 

And let me tell you also, gentlemen, that you can’t do this work and do 
it right with poor chemists or poor bacteriologists. You have got to get the 
best and the best in the world are not anv too good, and I sometime; think 
not half good enough for the canning industry. 

So, gentlemen, when it came to me I was certainly glad to put my name 
on the dotted line the minute the contract was presented to take the place. or, 
rather. to add to the plan that we already carried out and carry on to suc- 
cess a better plan and a step in progress that would protect and absolutely 
safeguard our canning industry. 

But, gentlemen, it requires the united effort of every one and the day 
is past when any person can say that “It is nobodv’s business what I do.” I 
want to tell you it is somebody's business,, no matter what you do. And there 
is no canner who can afford to do anything in the canning industry that 
will be to his own detriment because it reflects upon and is a detriment to 
every other canner that is in the industry. Con: sequently it is somebody’s busi- 
ness, everybody's businegs, what you do. And it is my business whether 
or not you gentlemen join this new plan. I do not say that you have got to 
do it, but I sincerely hope that there will not be a dissenting vote or an ob- 
streperous! eanner when the proposition comes to you. I don’t blame you for 
voing into it and studying it carefully and finding out what it is, but let us 
not take too much time to consider this at the risk of the industry. Let us 
set aside any particular little grievances that might stand in the way and 
have confidence in those who have so successfully steered the boat in the 
past and brovght us onto success. 

Now, I want to say in conclusion—you may think I am making a speech, 
but I am not. I am something like the man who owned a Ford and you may 
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FAIR DEAL FOR THE CANNER 


It is time. It is high time, and you know it. A fair 
deal for the canner, the wholesale grocer, the broker and 
the entire industry. A fair deal for all. 


You are probably one of the hundreds and hundreds 
who approved the ‘ Wheeler Plan’”’ for correcting the 


faults, and curing the evils in the trade; and who wanted 
the plan put in operation. 


It is now organized, perfected and in operation. It is 


open to you for your protection and benefit, and to save 
you from direct losses. It is the 


WHEELER SERVICE BUREAU 


The organization of the Wheeler Service Bureau has 
been described by canners, wholesale grocers and brokers 
alike as the greatest forward step that has been taken in 
the industry for years. 


It is now practically impossible for a Canner to operate 
at his full and proper margin of net profit without the 
protection and benefit of the Wheeler Service Bureau. 
if you haven’t already subscribed, send for full particulars. 
Just say: Send booklet and full particulars of the . 
‘“‘Wheeler Service Bureau.’’ The subscription fee is so 
small, it is trifling. Write today. Do it now. 


WHEELER SERVICE BUREAU 
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be in that position too when three men went to Heaven. One owned a Cadillac 
and St. Peter asked. he says: “What kind of a car do you own?” he says, “I 
own a Cadillac.” ‘Well, you join the Catholics over here. Stand there.” 
“What kind of a car do you own,” he asked a fellow from Utah. He says, 
“Well, I own a Marmon.” “All right. You stand over there with the Mor- 
mons.” He asked the next one. he says. ‘“‘What kind of a car do you own?” 
He said, ““‘Why, I own a Ford.” “Well, you join the Christian Scientists. 
You just thought you had a car.” (Laughter and applause.) 

MR. STOKELY: In. order to get this matter before this body in definite 
shape I want to make a motion that the Western Canners’ Association heartily 
endorse the new membership terms as contemplated by the National Canners’ 
Association. 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: Is there a second to that motion? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

PRESIDENT VIRDEN: You have heard the motion, gentlemen, that the 
Western Canners’ Association heartily endorse the movement of the new pro- 
gram of the National Canners’ Association. Are you ready for the question? 

(Upon the motion being put by the president it was carried unanimously.) 

PRESIDENT STRAUSBAUGH: Gentlemen, I certainly appreciate the 
passage of this resolution. I think there is only one more thing that you 
should do, and I know that you will do it and it is the only thing to do, and 
that is to put your name on the dotted line at the earliest opportunity and 
assist your Association in attending luncheons like we attended today, par- 
ticipating in occasions of that kind which no one can participate in individ- 
ually. You may pack just as fine corn and peas and string-beans and 
peaches as were produced there today but as an individual you are nothing, 
you will never get them on the bill of fare of the La Salle Hotel at a lunch- 
eon of the kind that we attended today. The only way we can do that is by 
co-operation, association work, through your local associations and national 


work. 
THE SITUATION TODAY. 
By Mr. Paul E. Kroehle, President National Food Brokers’ Association. 

The world is upset. People are restless. Values are shrinking and not 
yet determined. Everybody blames everybody else for everything which goes 
wrong. People well-to-do yesterday are poor today. Many people are out of 
work. Everyone seems to be drawing on his savings. Employers are now not 
making money and salaries are being reduced not a little, but severely. 
All these conditions must be considered in planning for the future Where 
yesterday during the war we were glad to get help, today we can choose our 
help. It is gradually becoming evident that one must actually function or 
they will find themselves in the discard. Yet many are eager to function 
and cannot because of conditions. The impossible must not be expected. 
Reason and common sense must again be our dominant guiding influence. 

Let us all be constructionists, seeing clearly, thinking clearly and acting 
clearly. Let’s realize that something is wrong and don’t go blindly on be- 
lieving everything right, and realizing this, think until a way out is found 
and then act promptly and firmly, with a confidence in ourselves, in our in- 
dustry and in the future of our country. 

And that brings up the question of the broker, the third link in the 
chain. The broker cannot do the impossible and you must not expect it of 
him. If you still have quantities of goods on hand, the value of which has 
gone down, remember the losses of the jobber and take warning. This is a 
time for thoughtful introspection, clear analysis and sane thinking. The harm 
which has been done, is done. Let’s face the facts and proceed on our way. 
The optimist has brought about the present situation, and today we have 
with us the bolsheviks and pessimists, but algo, thank heaven, many con- 
structionists. We must construct! Instead of taking costs as they are, why 
not consider costs from the basis of all six links in the chain of distribution, 
and don’t forget that most important link, the consumer. The consumer's 
income is decreasing. She will not be able to keep on paying big money 
for anything. I grant there are three big essentials in life—food, raiment 
and habitation—and of these three, food alone is necessary, no mater where 
or how one lives, but the quantity of food consumed can make or break a 
year! Whatever you decide to do, carry your thought all the way through from 
production to eventual consumption. Don’t leave anything more to luck or 
chance. There is no single medicine for our present trouble. The one great 
healer is the only sure cure—namely, time. Time heals all wounds, and it ap- 
plies to business as well as mind or body, but we can’t drift and let time alone 
have its sway. We must propel and steer our own boat. 

By Mr. H. W. Phelps, Vice-President American Can Company. 

I believe this: I believe that any canner in the year 1921 is only justified 
in putting up as much stuff as he can comfortably finance and carry until 
next spring, if he has to do it. Now, if I were in the canning business 
that would be the limit of what I would do. I would keep my feet under 
me. I would keep my financial situation right. It does not make any 
difference whether you owe money to a banker or a can maker or a label 
man or to a farmer, if you are an honest man you owe that money and you 
have got to pay it because the man that you owe it to has probably borrowed 
money and he has got to pay what he owes or he has got to pay the bills that 
he contracts. 

Long, long ago the can makers of the country had to go into the mar- 
kets of the country and buy tin plate and for that purpose they had to borrow 
money, to buy tin plate to make cans and they have got to pay that money 
when it becomes due. I don’t care what your financial responsibility is the 
can makers or the label men or the box manufacturers or whoever it is that 
supplies you with stuff can’t afford to take the responsibility of supplying 
you with material on credit when they know that you have lost money and 
that your prospects are not as good as they were. They can’t afford to take 
that risk because it is not a legitimate risk, gentlemen, for the banker to take 
or for your can maker to take or the box maker to take or, more than that, 
it is not a legitimate risk for you to take because you are the man that is 
going to get the worst of it if it comes out wrong. 

I can go to my office just two blocks down into Wall street and I can find 
things down there that would make me a lot of money if I should go down 
there and buy them and put them away and wait. Now, if I had a million dol- 
lars or a half million dollars or any other sum of money lying there in the 
bank, I should go down there and make purchases that would make me rich in 
the next few years, and so can any other man and men are doing it today, 
men who have the money. On the other hand, I would be a monumental fool 
to go to the bank and borrow money to go down there and buy those things 
and try to carry them for that profit, simply because I don’t know when that is 
going to come. I have no business to put mysel fin that position of being all 
spread out with bank loans and borrowed money just to get a profit on some- 
thing that I know now that I can buy cheap and that I believe will be worth 
more later on. 

Well. now, that is your case. If a packer has got a certain amount of 
money of his own and if on top of that he can go to his banker and get a 
reasonable amount of money, he can put up a reasonable pack, I should say, a 
small pack, and can see his way to carry that pack until there comes a time 
when he can sell it before the next packing season, I think he is justified in 
packing. And, gentlemen, outside of that I don’t believe he is. I don’t be- 
lieve he has any right to get his feet all spread under these conditions. The 
load is too heavy and the prospects is too uncertain. I think he should keep 
his feet under him and keep his back ready to take the load and only take 
such load as he can carry. 
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: Now, this is perhaps not talking exactly for my own interests, because 
it looks as if my sales and the sales of every other can man were going to 

.very, very much cut this year. And the Lord knows I would like to sell 
you the cahs, but I don’t want to sell any packer cans that are going to bust 
him before he gets through with them and gets them filled and marketed and 


sold. I would hate very much to see any customer of mine take them under 
those conditions. 


Now, that brings me to something that I am going to say very frankly. 
The canning industry of this country has never been adequately financed. 
There is not a man, I think, within the sound of my voice that does not know 
that. It is a ble b and by reason of its being a seasonable busi- 
ness—-don’t understand me to say that it is not proper for a canner to borrow 
money. I think it is. _I think a canner who had all the money himself that 
he needed to put up his pack with so that he never had to go to the bank to 
borrow a dollar and only used that money under normal conditions to put 
up his pack and market it, and kept his money idle the rest of the time 
would be proceeding in a foolish way, because he has a right to do more 
business on that amount of capital than he can do by investing that capital 
in a one shot season Proposition in a year. It doesn’t give him a sufficient 
number of turns. It is only one turn per year and one turn per year is not 
enough for capital. Therefore, when you have a business that only gives you 
one turn a year, you are perfectly justified in making that one turn cover 
more capital than you actually have got. Therefore, the bank loan is perfectly 
a and is perfectly proper. Don’t understand me to criticise that 

_But, on the other hand, the tendency has been heretofore to do too much 
business on borrowed money and too little business on capital. And if 
there is any one line of business with which I am familiar, and I do business 
with almost every line in the country except the dry goods line, I am forced 
to say that for the business that it does the canning business has always 
been the poorest financed business in the country. 

: Now, the answer to that in my mind—and why I say it now is this, I be- 
lieve that every man in his own business should think this over during these 
times of stress and he will find out if any man ever found out in the world, 
that he did not have money enough to run his business with, he has found 
it out in the last twelve or eighteen months, and if he has not found it out 
in that length of time he will find it out in the next six to twelve months. 

here is one compensating feature about that and that is that if during 
these last twelve or eighteen months or during the next six to twelve months if 
the lesson is learned by the canning industry which results in a better capital- 
— it will be one of the most salutary things that has ever come into the 
usiness. 

In looking forward into the future it seems to me there is nothing you can 
do more to the point and more to your ultimate success than to build up 
your capital, get some working capital of your own, get it so that when 
the time comes that you have to carry, as you have had to carry a certain 
percentage of your pack, that you can pay the bankers what you owe them 
and carry the rest on your own. Then you are independent. You never 
will be independent and whenever there comes a time like this or even approxi- 
mating this, you will be in trouble. 

_ Now, in looking forward there is another thing I want to say: Let me say 
this before I get to that: You will say immediately that what I have said 
is in the interest of the big canner, that that is in the interest of the big 
fellow who has got the money and what you tell us to do is for the man 
who hasn’t got so much money to shut-up his plant and go fishing and let 
the big fellows do the packing and make the money. 

I don’t mean that at all. The big fellows are not always the strong 
ones. A man can be big and not be so good. It is not a question of size. It 
is a question of worth. It is not the big ones; it is the good ones that are 
going to live through this thing and do business hereafter. I have just as 
much respect for a man who is handling a business of fifty thousand dollars 
as a man who is handling a business of five million if he is just as good, 
dollar for dollar, as the other man, and doing business on a conservative basis. 
It isn’t a plea for the big man but it is a plea for the good man. I think 
you know what I mean when I say “good.” 

Now, granting that we have got the money and we are going to put up 
a certain amount of goods on this market for this year, 1921, now what is the 
outlook and what is the answer as to whether that money should be spent in 
putting up a pack in 1921? The whole answer is a question of markets. And 
there I suspect I am geiting somebody into deep water as far as I am con- 
cerned, because I don’t sell canned foods. But I do know this: I do know 
that the buying power of the consumer has been decreased. 

You talk about the consumer being on a strike. You see it often in the 
Papers that the consumer has been on a strike. The consumer has been on a 
strike because he has got to the end of his money. If he were making the 
money that he was making twelve months ago he would pay you the price 
for canned foods, he would pay it for silk stockings and silk dresses and auto- 
mobiles and furs and millinery and every other darn thing that has been 
bought with such extravagance all over the country. He didn’t go on a strike 
because he wanted to. He can’t break that strike just because he wants to. 
He is busted more or less. That is the reason why he is on a strike. That 
is the reason why he can’t pay you the money that he used to pay for these 
things and why he won't be in that position in the near future. because he 
has — o. recoup and get himself in the position to do it. Now, is he going 
to do it? 

Now, let us take up another angle for a minute, and that is that these 
goods, if they are sold at all, and I believe you will agree with me there, if 
they are sold at all they have got to be sold at much lower prices than they 
have been sold for in the last year or two. Now, the question is there and 
the answer is quality, cost. If you can get your costs to where you can sell 
at those prices, all right, well and good. If you can’t, you are going to face 
another loss just like the one that you have taken now and there is no fun 
in doing business at a loss. There is not only no fun in it but there is no 
sense in it. 

The other side is the buving power of the consumer. The buying power 
of the consumer depends pretty largely upon his employment, because a large 
part of your consumers buying canned foods are laboring people. 

And now. gentlemen, I think we have got to the proposition that is staring 
this countrv in the face more than any other proposition and that is the 
laboring man. ‘The labor of this country has got to be liquidated before we 
start into prosperity. 

I have no quarrel with the laboring man. I have not had any quarrel 
with him for the last three or four years, although I have had to raise his 
wages over one hundred per cent.. but I had to do it. It was supply and de- 
mand. He could get it. I had to have him (I am talking impersonally again), 
and therefore I paid him and his wages went up and up and up and they are 
up now. 

A great many people in the country think they have done a great deal 
when they have. reduced their labor twenty-five per cent. without a strike. 
Why, gentlemen. twenty-five per cent. is only a start, it is only a beginning. 
Have you ever stopped to consider what labor means? I don’t care what 
you_take into consideration. You take a box of tin plate or take a tin can 
and resolve it to its elements and go back along the line and see what there is 
in that beside labor. 


Up on the shores of Lake Superior the United States Steel Corporation 
has got millions and millions and millions of tons of iron ore and it is there 
and just lying there. It is not worth five cents a ton nor five cents a million 
tons while it lies there and it will lie there until they get ready to take it out. 
When they begin to take it out what is it? It is labor. When they trans- 
port it it is labor. When they smelt it it is labor. When they roll it it is 
labor. When thev tin it it is labor with a little pig tin added and the pig 
tin itself is largely the question of labor because it is lying down there in 
the Straits settlements in that same condition that this iron ore is in up on 
Lake Superior. To get those things together requires labor. It is labor 
when you transport it to the mills and to the can factory. It is labor when you 
make it. up into a can. It is labor when we send it to you. 

The seed goes into the ground and the Lord does his part in making it 
grow, but everything else is labor when you come down to it. Take any com- 
modity that you please and I will challenge anybody to prove to me that 
the average of the commodities that are bought and sold in this country are not 
ninety per cent. labor from start to finish. If that is not true show me and 
tell me something that it does not fit. Now, if that be the case then it is a 
question of labor. 

Labor is the highest thing there is in this country. Labor has got to be 
liquidated. 

Now, it is an unfortunate fact that when vou come to do that you are 
against the history of humanity in every time that I have ever been able to 
learn anything about. You are up against the proposition that no general 
drastic reduction in labor has even been effected in the history of man ex- 
cept at the expense of soup kitchens and bread lines, unemployment, starva- 
tion and suffering. There isn’t a case in the history of this country or any 
other country where that. is not the case. It is unfortunate, it is sad, but it 
is true. Now, if that is the case. and if we have got to liquidate our labor, 
we have got to liquidate our transportation. The gentleman that preceeded me 
said that railroads have got to reduce their railroad rates. Why did the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission tell the railroads that they could increase their 
rates? Simply to save the increased cost of labor. And the railroad labor 
of this country today is the highest paid labor on the face of the globe for 
the service that it performs. And it stands there in a defiant mood, backed 
by organized labor and says: “‘You don’t reduce us.” 

Now, the railroads have got to do that or they can’t reduce those rates, 
or thev can’t. live. They can’t make repairs, they can’t do what they have 
got to do. They can’t furnish you this cheaper transportation until they get 
that. labor down. And so it is with every other producing factory in this 
country. 

Now, if I am right—I am only, sketching it to make the point that I have 
got. in regard to your sales. If labor has got to be liquidated. in order that 
we may get down to where we should be, we have got that labor condition 
to go through, and it. is getting more and more so every day-—there are more 
unemployed men on the street every morning than there was the day before, 
it is coming and coming as relentlessly and as recklessly as the progress of 
the davs and nights. It simply means that there are going to be more men and 
more families in this country that can’t buy at all or that can’t buy any- 
thing but the bare necessaries of life. 

And, gentlemen, until that labor situation is liquidated I can’t see any 
chance for a big pack of canned foods being consumed in this country, and, 
because of export conditions, because of exchange rates and all those things 
I can’t see a possibility of a big pack of canned foods being consumed in the 
world until this liquidation is completed. 

Now, if that be the case, is it wise to put up a big pack; is it wise to 
put up anything but a small pack? Is it wise to do anything but just stay 
close to the ground with your feet under you and knowing all the time that 
if anything happens it can’t hurt you? Because all your problems are pre- 
dicted upon the final liquidation of vour goods at a profit. 

Now, let us go a little further into the future and there is something 
that strikes me in regard to these papers that are around here. As soon as 
these reconstruction times begin to pass, as soon as we are on a working 
and producing basis, as soon as the wheels begin to turn in the cotton industry 
and the woolen industry and the silk industry and the steel industry and all 
those other industries and people begin to work and earn and eat, then comes 
the time when canned foods will come back to their own, and they are com- 
ing. It is all going to happen. We are going through it. The only question 
is who can live through it and who can’t, and the best ones, not the big ones 
but the best ones, mind you, will live through it. 

When we get through it then will come the time when it will be neces- 
sary to resume the old way of packing, the old rate of packing, old volumes 
and to increase them. 

If you have got a foundation such as is offered you by the National 
Canners’ Association. If you are ready to go ahead then you have got your 
foundation ready, your organization all put together, your industry united, 
and there is no question in the world but what you will then be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the good times that are going to come. © 

And therefore in one word or in one sentence almost all I would say is: 
be very. very conservative now and be sure that you are ready for the time 
when the good times come as they will surely come and do everything now 
that you possibly can afford to get ready for that time, in order to make 
the most of it 
“WHAT SHOULD BE THE CANNERS’ POSITION TODAY?” 


By Mr. Royal F. Clark, Vice-President Western Canners’ Association. 


The jobbers ought to take a definite position during the year 1921 and 

| think a somewhat different position from what they are taking. 
_ We have heard, as usual, at this convention a great deal about co-opera- 
tion. In fact, ever since I have had anything to do with association work 
we have talked co-operation. I think the term, as I said last spring, was 
used more during the war because we found that with that co-operative 
effort this country could really do something and really did something and 
won the war quicky. I say, we talked about it and while I am an optimist 
as to the future of the canning industry, I am somewhat of a _ pessimist 
as to the word “co-operation” or rather the co-operative effort that we are 
xoing to get out of the canners. And I am somewhat of a pessimist as to 
how much co-operation we are going to have between the canners and the 
jobbers. I want to tell you right now that right there lies a whole lot of our 
trouble. We come into conventions and we agree to do certain things—and 
there is not a man here but what believes that we ought to have practically 
no acreage in the corn line, we all agree that the acreage on peas ought to 
be not only materially reduced but cut to the minimum. 

And if we were to discuss the question of quality which if followed in 
the production of canned peas means a wonderful decrease in quantity we 
would all agree that we should pack quality, both in peas and corn and 
yet the question is, will we go at it and do it or is it all talk? 

I was an officer of the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ Association, started to work 
‘nere as soon as I went into the business about ten years ago. There have 
been times in the past when we would agree as far as you could—of course, 
the Federal Trade Commission—we don’t hear so much from them now—used 
to have something to say about this agreeing, but it was agreed among all 
the canners that there ought to be a decrease in acreage, but did you get it? 


(Continued next week. ) 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


Owing to existing railrcad conditions 
affecting supply of tin plate and de- 
livery of cans, all prices for packers’ 
cans are hereby withdrawn by 


AMERICAN CAN CUMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


- 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm. C. West & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICE£—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balte. N.Y. succoTasnt Balte. N.Y. Balto. N.Y 
‘ th.8495 525 —No. 2, Green Beans...... 140 13 EARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water....175 1 80 
“ “With Dry Beans 125 Out 3 

“Green, New York State Out PINE- Mo. % Baham 
SWEET POTATOES{-No.2, Standard Out 115 | « 
"No.3 8td.f.0.b.Balto 185 1 50 » 
4 “ . Ou Out 
Green, 350 375 “ 10, Std.f.o.b.Co. 5 50 5 00 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 3 75 Out 
Green Jersey, Fac’ Out 2, Extra 2 50 Out 
Stand. “ Co....325 Grated Extra 3 00 
3, Sani. 5% in. oans ...... Out Stand. ...... Out 
Jersey, f.0.b. Co. Out Out 20, Shredded Syrup........ Out 
By Balto. 115... “10, Crushed Extra......... Out 1200 
Stand, “ 105 1 05 2, Eastern Pie ..... 
» “Seconds, Balto. 10, Porto 


“ “Cut White 95 95 “ 1, Stand, “ 
“2 White Wax Standard 1 00 Out TOMATO PULPI-No. 10, Standard 3 00 Black Syrup. 225 
10, water......... “10 00 11 60 
“  Standards..... ...... 215 FRUITS STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Ou 
2, Soaked 106 APPLES—No. 10. 5 450 BERRIES§— Preserved... 2 60 Out 
“ 2, Red Kidney, Stand... 120 Out at Out 210 Out 
SEETSt—Ho. 8, Guall, Whole Co... 500 Out “ 4, Extra Preserved....115 Out 
CORN!—No. 2, 8td. Ever. f.0.b. Balto. 85 BLACKBERRIES§—No, 2, Standard...140 Out Cut 
“ gtd. Evgr.,f.0.b.Co.... io, ..960 CANNED FISH 
Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. Out HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard 
Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 100 _...... 2, Preserved... Out Out LOBSTER*—(-Ib. Flats, 4 doz.. 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.110 Out “ 2,In Byrup....170 Out % -Ib Flats, 8 doz.. 
“Bey Shoepeg f.0.b.Uo. 1 35 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, 13 00 *4Flat 
“Std. Maine Style Balto. 3 00 OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards................ 
Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 80 72 CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, 4072. 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style... 95 £25 “ = White... Out ...... 10-072. 
“ Ext. Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal.100 Out Red Out 
“ Extra f.o.b. Countyv...... 100 White 3 10 6-02. Select 
Extra Std. Western........:.... Out “ Out SALMON® 1, Red Alaska, Tall 
3, Standard, Split......... 110 Out Choice 234s 270 
10 3% GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand.......... Out 
OKRAA Yo. 2, Standard............135  ...... 2%, “ Ex.8td."...375 umbia, 
Sup | PEACHESt—No. 1, Bx. Sliced Yellow 180 90 
2 Standard White..... Out Out %. 


Seconds, White... Out Out SHRIMP}—No. Wet or Dry........ 
: No. 3, Standards, White. 200 Out FOB estic per case 
No.1, Bids. No.48ieve 9 100 Yellow 225 330 %4 3 50 
“ Ex." White.275 340 415 
Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 Selected, Yellow.....350 Out % mus‘ard keyless........ ...... 3 40 
PUMPKIN]—N> 3 Standard ud Seeonds, White.....175 230 34 3 2 
1 35 10, mpeeled........ 350 550 
10, 4 00 Peeled............ 800 825 10 80 
SPINACHI—No. 3, Standard................. 150 «#185 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ ...... 18 00 
125 Standards 10 6 50 
2%, Cal. f.0.b’coast 195 Ex. in Syrup......150 Out ia Cal. %s Striped 7 50 
10 8, in Water........... Out “Cal. Is 13 50 


3, In Sauce........ 1 50 1 bb Stand., “ Co... 70 65 
g+—No > Standard Green € 97% Second Balto 10, 
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A Cameron Machine asks no indulgence; 
stands up to its job. 


83 Lockseam Body - Maker with 
Soldering Attachment. 
150 can-bodies per minute 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 


“AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenee De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
“WM. COOPER PENN & CO., 25 Victoria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE, Posteffice Bldg., Hongkong, China.” 


Do You Know 


that besides the fiters we have been telling 
you about—filters that will give your vinegar, 
fruit juices, etc., a sparkling polish—we make 
pumps, bottle rinsers, belt and roller conveyors 
and filling machines of all kinds? 


A Simple Machine 
for Bottling Vinegar 
The man who bottles a limited amount of vine- 
gar, finds this the machine for his capacity. 
8 quarts a minute—15 pints. 
Larger machines for bigger capacities. 
Write for catalogs. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


‘ 130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


CARNAHAN, The Sign of Quality 


TIN PLATES 
IF IT IS THE BEST WE MAKE IT 
The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - . St. Louis 
San Francisco 
: Los Angeles 
Rolph, Mills & Co. ; Seattle 
Portland 


ROBINS CIRCLE STEAM HOIST 
OF ALL IRON CONSTRUCTION 


Will lift up to2000 lbs. made with double valve as 
shown in illustration or with our Special Single 
Slide Valve. Made to suit your requirements. 
Write for catalogue 
MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING 
MACHINERY 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


(R. A. SINDALL) 


116 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


EWIS CUTTER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


| 


Attention, Mr. Canner:—If your cutter does not cut old 


and stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 


We also build: Pineapple Peelers, Curers, Sizers and Slicers, Power 
Can Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


LEWis 
Middleport, N. Y. 


PAOLI PECTIN 
Condensed 


For all manufacturers of jams and jellies 


Tomato Products Company 
Paoli, Indiana 


CANNERS ADHESIVES 


PROVEN PASTE - NATIONALLY KNOWN 


PICK UP GUMS 

HOT CEMENT 

DRY PASTES 
LAP END PASTES 
LABELING GUMS 


FOR MACHINE AND HAND LABELING 
Write For Prices 


Continental Manufacturing Co. 
4619 GIRARD AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘THE CANNING TRADE. 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 


Double Seamers 


IF THE 


“Seal of Inspection”? 


Means Anything to You 


USE 
Max Ams Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 


4 

; 101 Park Avenue New York City 

¢ The other Machines in our complete line are a 

$ just as good as our Double Seamers Special Agents 

t Chicago Office CHARLES M. AMS, President The Premier Machinery Co. 
> 


20 E. Jackson Boulevard : San Francisco, Cal. 


a 
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ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


Inc. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 


BALTIMORE - 


SUOCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


THE KNAPP LABELER 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Baltimore = = 


Berger & Carter Co., Pacific Coast Dealers, San Francisco, and Brown, Boggs Co., Canadian Dealers, Hamilton, Ontario. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


uses a liquid pick-up glue which does not require heating. No lamps or 
apparatus to bother with. Labels cold cans, moist or sweaty cans. 
Labels in a draught or any place at all. Has positive pick-up. Saves 
labels. 

The curling bar for shaping the label to the curve of each can, permits 
the use of varnish labels, and handles all kinds of labels’ far better than 
any method yet devised. Labels stay put and the very small amount of 


gum and paste used insures neat work. Nothing to rust the cans or stain 
the labels. 


As the Knapp Labeler is automatic, the human equation is largely elim- 
inated. Just watch a Knapp at work and you will see the reason why 
most canners specify this labor saver and trouble quencher. 


Write for cut of our new Boxer 


Maryland 


Select an Economical Paint 


An economical paint is judged by it’s durability, qual- 
ity, and cost per year of service. 
Those who have used 


DIXON’S 
SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAINT 


during 50 years and more say that it is unequaled for 
durability, for unfading color and economy. We make 
ONE GRADE ONLY. FIRST QUALITY and in four 
colors. 

If you require such a paint for any metal or wood sur- 
face, please investigate. Write for long service records 
and Booklet No. 131-B. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
DRE ESTABLISHED 1827 
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CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 


OHIO 


AKRON 
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BOSTON 


quest. 


CANNERS 
THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
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PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
— FO R——_ 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Patapsco Streets RALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton Ontario 


“STEAM BOILERS 


To comply with all state laws 
HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS 


30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL BOILER 


5 to 50 Horse Power 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO ESTABLISHED 1895 


POSS 


An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributer are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


Patented in 
Canada and France 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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: Not Mere Claims, but 


Positive 


Facts 


HE record of accomplishment made by the Indiana Pulper in can- 
ning plants all over the country, conclusively proves its reliabiliy 
and steady performance, its low upkeep expense, its ability to 

secure more pulp from the tomato, and its tremendously greater capacity. 


One canner says ‘The Indianais paramount to any pulper we have 
ever had in our plant. We have been particularly impressed with the 
degree of dryness of residue and the simplicty cf construction which 
makes for both ease in operation and ease in cleaning.” 


“Another man says of 


THE INDIANA PULPER 


“We can get a greater amount of pulp and a finer product. The pulper 
is us good as the first day we used it. We will put in another Indiana 
next year.’’ The president of another big canning concern writes: 
“The three Indiana Pulpers have given us the very best service of any 
pulper we ever used. We did not lose a minute during the tomato season 
on account of the machines refusing to work.” 


A GUARANTEED DAILY CAPACITY OF 10,000 BUSHELS OF TOMATOES 


This is a conservative estimate. One concern making a ten-hour 
test, pulped 32 tons of tomatoes per hour. This wasall that could be fed, 
put was not enough to determine its capacity. Another concern on test, 
obtained 20 to 25 gallons more raw pulp per ton of tomatoes than heever 
peng — any other pulper and claims to have used every make on 
the market. 


THE PULPER—FINISHER 


For the small plant, handling up to 2500 bushels of tomatoes daily, 
The Indiana equipped with a finishing screen it isthe idea) equipment 
for both pulper and finisher. Used in this way. the one machine des 
the work of two in one operation. In actual work in plants last season, 
the Indiana used in this way—producing finished product from the whole 
tomato at one operation—produced product which showed less bacteria 
and a smaller mould count than product put thru both a pulper and 
finisher of other manufacture. 


WRITE Tu DAY ABOUT AN INDIANA for next season. 


Other Langsenkamp products:—Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary Washers, Tomato 
Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed 
Water Heaters, Steam Traps. Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate 
Valves and enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete infor 
mation on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Eastern Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 
Baltimore. Md. 


Coast Representative 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, California 


Write us for quotations on: 


SQUARE FIVE GALLON 
PULP CANS 


107-135 lb. plate 
Plain or Enameled 
(Double Seamed) 

Prompt or future deliveries. 


Thomas F. Lukens Company 
Distributors 
Also headquarters for Bar and Wire Solder, 
Superfine Soldering Flux, Soldering Cop- 


pers, Capping Steels, Can Lacquers, Solder 
Hemmed Caps Ete. Send for list. 


1105 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Western Sales Office: 
Craig Brokerage Co. Merchants Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


FIDELITY 
CAN 
CO. 
MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS CANS 


SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
5 GAL SQUARE PULP CANS 
FRICTION Top and WAX Top 


Oyster CANS 


+ 
: 
INDIANAPOLIS 


ig is absolutely necessary that Canners cut down their production costs this 
season, in order to realize a fair margin of profit. 

There is no better way to make such economies, than by the use of Link- 
Belt Elevators and Conveyors. They cut costs to the “quick”, speed up produc- 
tion, and make each day count for more. 

Let our engineers aid you. Send for catalog. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
697 Offices in Principal Cities 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


Rates upon application 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ ‘l omatoes, string'ess beans, peas, swect po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory at Knowlton, Wis., C. M. & 
St. P. Ry., eighteen miles south of Wausau, Wis., the County 
Seat. Ample and well-built factory and warehouse, and ma- 
chinery and equipment for pea canning. Machinery and equip- 
ment has been used only one short season. Machinery and 
equipment will be sold separately. If interested wire First Na- 
tional Bank of Wausau, Wis., for particulars. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Canning Factory near Vineland, 
N. J. Building and equipment in first-class condition, with 
R. R. Siding. Liberal acreage of finest quality tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peppers, berries, pears and other fruits. Address 
Torsch Pkg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—tThe Buildings and Equipment of the Eavey 
Packing Co. The buildings consist of 1 Large Warehouse, 1 
3-Story Brick Building and 1 1-Story Frame Building, with 
a complete line of Canning Machinery. Other detailed in- 
tormation will be given upon request, H. W. Eavey, Receiver, 
The Eavey Pkg. Co., Xenia, Ohio. 

For Sale—Machinery 

USED MACHINERY FOR SALE—On account of vacating 

our Baltimore Factory: 

Zastrow Crane. 

Huntley Tomato Washer and Scalder. 

Link-Belt Skinning Table 120 Skinners. 

Link-Belt Skinning Table 60 Skinners. 

52x54 Closed Process Kettles. 

52x54 Open Process Kettle Steam Connections. 

52x54 Cooling Tanks. 

Process Crates for above. 

Crate Tops for above. 

Peerless Syruper, New Valves. 

Sprague Syruper. 

Ayars Syruper, 

Ayars Tomato Fillers No. 3 Sanitary Cans. 

Ayers Tomato Filler No. 3 Hole and Cap Cans. 

Souder’s Tomato Packing Table. 

Zastrow Steam Box. 

Cars for same. 

Westinghouse Air Compressor, size 8; steam 1% in.; 
air discharge, 1% in. 

Iron Stools. 

12x18 Skinner Hor. Slide Valve Engine, 
Wheel; 36x14 Pulley. 

6x7 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 

8x4 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 

54%4x3%x5 Blake Duplex Pump. 

Worthington Pump. 

41%4x3%x4 Deane Pump. 

15 General Elec. A. C. Motor, 220 V., 60 Cycle, 900 

20th Century Kemp Gas Machine, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting and Belting. 

115 H. P. A. C. Motor, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 1140 R. P. M. 

Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Box Nailing Machines. 
6 Track DOIG No. 2, motor driven. 
5 Track DOIG No. 2, belt driven. 
5 Track MORGAN, belt driven. 
6 Track DOIG No. 3, belt driven. 
8 Track MORGAN, motor driven. 
Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


bo bo 


72” Fly 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore. Md. 


FOR SALE—Zastrow, Hemingway and Shriver Retorts, 
Zastrow Hydraulic Crane, Harris Hoist, Burnham and Queen 
Anne Cookers, Ulery & M. S. Silkers, Sprague MMA and Moral 
Cutters, Peerless and Invincible Huskers, Hammachek Viner 
Feeder, Monitor and Invincible Bean Graders, Townsend Bean 
Cutters, Sherman Fillers, Burt and Knapp Labelers and a long 
list of canning equipment. Price list mailed on request. Every- 
thing ready torun. S,. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, several Sprague Standard Process 
Kettles, 40x72, with crates. Sprague all-purpose blancher. Two 
Pfaudler 90” open glass lined tanks; 1 Ayars rotary pea filler; 
1 Ayars Exhauster, rectangular; 4-30 gallon steam jacketed 
kettles, copper. All in first class condition, good as new. Also 
120,000 No. 1 sanitary cans, 50,000 No. 2 short cans, together 
with smaller quantities of No. 0, No. 2 meat, No. 21%4, No. 3 and 
16 oz. cans. Prices and terms upon request. Address J. Stanger, 
972 Forest Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE following New or Practically New Canning Machin- 
ery is offered at special bargain prices. Write us before plac- 
ing your order: 

New 7-Pocket Improved Cooker-Fillers. 

New Cider Press. 

New Cyclone Pulp Machines. 

New Hammond Labelers. 

New Rotary Pulp Pumps. 

Practically New 40x72 Retorts, our own make. 
Practically New String Bean Fillers. 

Practically New Various Capacity Exhausters. 
Practically New Rotary Liquid Fillers. 

Practically New Tomato Scalders, 

Practically New 4-Pocket M. & S. Corn Cooker-Filler. 
Practically New ‘‘Wonder’”’ Cooker for No. 10 Cans. 
500-gal. capacity Copper Coils, practically New. 
Practically New Link-Belt Tomato Peeling Tables. 
Practically New Kern Pulp Finisher. 

Practically New Model M. A. Corn Cutters. 
Practically New No. 5 Corn Cutter, 

Practically New M. & S. Corn Silkers. 

Practically New Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher. 

We are always receiving various used Canning Machinery, 
which is rebuilt in our own factory, and which we offer at 
special bargain prices. 

Write for new catalogue. 

A. K. ROBINS & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 42” diameter 60’ high Smoke Stack, in 
fine condition. Made of old iron boilers 5/16” thick. Also one 
25” Angle Iron Tower, for supporting a thousana-gallon water 
tank. Address Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


For Sale— Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Complete Two-stone Mustard Plant, 
Rollers, Mixing Tank, Storage Tank and Pumps; all in 
first-class condition. Address The Loudon Pkg. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE—About 100 cases Fancy Cut Wax Beans 
and about 50 cases cut Green Beans. I also expect to 
have from 500 to 800 cases Asparagus (1921 pack) above 
present orders. Also will have quantity Beans, Rhubarb 
and Swiss Chard of 1921 pack. U. G. Carpenter, P. O. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 

3 Sindair Scot Cyclone Pulp Machines—extra screens. 

1 14-tube Halier Gang Chili Sauce Filler. 

4 21-tube Haller Gang Catsup Fillers. 

1 U.S. Bottlers 6-ft. Revolving Table without motor. 

2 U. S. Revolving Bottle Rinsers without motor. 

1 Rhubarb Cutter. 

1 Crown Sealing Machine—single head. 

Close prices will be made to move this machinery, which is 

in first-class condition. Address the Loudon Packing Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Catsup Bottles—8 oz., 10 oz. and 16 
0z., bottles and 5 gallon pulp cans, ete. Address Ster- 
ling Products Co., Evansville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—350 Gross New 10-o0z. Octagon-shape Catsup 
Bottles, combination crown and screw cap finish, in new corru- 
gated 200-lb. test reshipping cases. Will cell at considerably 
less than market price on account of discontinuing this size. 
Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous 


WANTED—-Continental Industrial Adhesives are nation- 
ally known. We require the services of agents or jobbers on 
commission basis in several desirable territories. Write your 
qualifications and the territory which you could cover. Conti- 
nental Manufacturing Co., 4615 Girard Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Five Closed Retorts, 40x72, with hinged top, 
thermometers, safety valves and steam gauges. Must be in 
perfect condition. Address The Loudon Packing Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


WANTED—Tomato Paste. Will buy 20,000 cases future 
pack of 1921. Desire connecting with financially responsible 
packers equipped to produce quality and quantity. Will assist 
in financing, furnish expert to superintend packing under 
buyer’s label, Answer, stating lowest quotations, location of 
plant, banking references. Addre:s Box A-868, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


Main Offices: 


American Fact: ries: 


HICAGO, DE 
CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH BUF 


1857 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. E, 
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E. W. Bliss Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ail HASTINGS, MICH. 
——SALES 


————— FOREIGN SALES OFF and FACTORIES 


BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Representatives 


WANTED-—500 H. P. Open Boiler Heater, Boiler Pumps, 
Hand Strokers, Boiler Water Regulators, Flue Blowers, Whis- 
tle, Steam Pomace Dryer, No. 3 Variable Speed Machine, 10 
H. P. D, C. Motor, 1-ton Electric Hoist, 28x40 Platform Trucks, 
Shook Stenciling Machine, Labeling Machines for 2% and 10 
cans, No. 2% and 10 Exhausters, No. 2% and 10 Continuous 
Cookers and Coolers, 3 Hydraulic Cider Presses and Pumps, 
Vacuum and Cider Pumps, Stools, No. 62 Conveyor Chain, 
Gravity Rollers. C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


WANTED—Man who thoroughly understands Cooking 
High-grade Tomato Catsup, Chili Sauce, Puree, Baked Beans 
and Mayonnaice. State age, married or single, and where last 
employed, Salary expected. Must be well recommended. Ad- 
dress Box B-869, care of The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—Processor, thoroughly efficient in processing 
and packing, pineapple preferably, and with a general knowl- 
edge of packing figs, peaches, apricots, etc., as head packer 
and processor in a cannery in South Africa. State experience, 
salary desired and references. Address Box B-867, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTE Give 
reference and oa ee Address The Loudon Packing 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


WANTED—Salesman conversant with Canned Goods trade 
of New York City and other Eastern Markets, as well as the 
interior. A good opening for a man who can show results. Ad- 
dress with full information as to former connections and 
experience. Address Box B-861 care The Canning Trade. 


130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 


Chicago, Ill. Boston, M 


Cc. L. JONES & CO. 
BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AI:D PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


THE “BLISS” NO. 225 GANG SLITTER 
CUTS YOUR CAN STOCK DEAD TRUE 


To obtain the maximum output with 
the minimum waste—to get the best 
and most service from’ your can 
making equipment—it is first nec- 
essary to cut the stock absolutely 
true to size and to eliminate all 
variations. 


The ‘“‘BLISS’’ No. 225 Gang Slitter 


insures this. 


This machine is adapted to cutting 
strips down to 2 inches wide when 
fitted with narrow hubs or 3 inches 
wide with regular hubs, It will feed 
down to 3? inches in length. 


CLEVELAND, 
8T. LOUIS, 


1921 
2-c PARIS, FRANCE, 100 Boulevard Victor-Hugo, St. Quen 
Los Angeles Portland San Francisco 


¢ 
‘ =. 
¢ 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—— the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 

BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley mp 3 Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Blowers, pressure. ‘See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City. N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., ‘Cleveland, 


AND ENGINES, steam. 
W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 

cans City Boiler Co., Dayton 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Bottle Cappin Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. Ca 
Bottle Cases, oak. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Ciiciinati, oO. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
a Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

National Association of Box Mfrs., Chicago. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See’ Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can, 


L. Jones ef Co., Chicago. 
M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
—— = and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
uc 
Buckets, et See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machine 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons co, * Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Can Fillers. See Filling —— 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINER 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Angelus San. Can Mchy. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
BE. W. Bliss Co, Brooklyn, N 
Can Mchy. Co., 

J. Lewis, Middleport, ¥. 
Fete R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 
Can Stampers. See Stam ers | and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., "Baltimore. 
V Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 
Hleekin Can Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayurs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Capping Machines, colderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
lhoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 

— Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
eny. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Cheeks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


Co., Silver Creek, 
Invincible rain Cleaner Creek, 


CLEANING & GRADING MAOHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creck, N. Y. 
Invincible rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Clenning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Angelus San, Can Mche. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

EK. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn 

Can.cron Can Mehy Co., 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


- La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 


ne Belt Co.. Chicago. 
. K. Robins & Ce. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
—— Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
The Container Club, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
& Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
pti See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


RANES and carrying machines. 
A. a Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
II. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. Cal. 
dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


_ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Knameled- -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ne 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
KIdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
Agar Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., “Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
The Container Club; Chicago. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Ca., Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Iluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co... Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Il. k. Stickney, Portland, Me. 

Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Iriction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mehy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


Gauges, pressure, time, ete. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
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GEARS, silen 
H. W. Caldwell. Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. ®See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. 


See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 


See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
Supplies. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’, 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner. 
Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
a3 Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
J. Kittredge "& Co., Chicago. 
Bicone & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. 
U. S. Printing & ‘Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES, 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Westeslaster, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. R. Stickney , Portland, Me. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Ete. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & ond Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Car 

Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. ‘fee Fibre Containers. 


PAINT. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives, 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, canners’. 
Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, O. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y¥ 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Vin 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, oO. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Mchy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co.. Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 


See Scales. 
See Pea Canners’. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 

Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINER 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
F, H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers. ete. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago; Akron, O.; Buffalo. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


See Cannery 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Avars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co.. Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Serap Bailing Press. 

Serew Cans, bottle. See Cap 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS. canners’, all varieties. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., WN. 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAT WORKING MACHINERY. 
F. W. Bliss Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


STEVES AND SCREEN: 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 
fruit and vegetable. and 
cers. 


SOLD 
Thos. F. ao Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters. pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 


* Warehouses. 


STAMPERS AND MARKER 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Tonk “ City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
Angle Steel Stool Co., Otsego, Mich. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
checks, — and steel type, burning 
brands, 
A. Robins ‘Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F, H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN 
Huntley ne Co., Silver Creek, 
rain’ Cleaner 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Gokicsens, 


anges. engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 

Supply — and General Agents. See Gen- 
* ee Electrical Appliances. 


eral Agents 
Gwitchboaras. 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N c 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 

scopic Apparatus. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


Creek. 


METAL. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Sia sman Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined stee 


TANKS, WOOD 

W. Caldwell Ky. 

Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


See Con- 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’ 
Carnahan Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., ‘Canton, 0. 


Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicag' 0. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Dattimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. 

Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

— Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


See Factory Trucks. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
See Storage. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., om Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 

A. K. Robins & Co., nl 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 

Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

ve. te paper. See Corrugated Paper 
TO 

Wrapping Machines, can. See T.abelling Mchs. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Evaporated and Condensed Mik CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


FOUR A FOUR HUNDRED 
SEPARATE | MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES | PER ANNUM 


WEIRTON. WEST VA.» 
 FACTONIES 


ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


When Experience has Shown You 


The Expense of Mediocre Seed— 


us—To stop. the leak 


Leonard Seed Company 
Chicago 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ supPLigs, BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
8f, PAUL 1140 & 44% BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1921-1922 


John R. Baines. 
H. Killian.. 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., H. Steel 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, Wm. 
Grecht, Norval E. Byrd. 
Committee on Commerce,. D. H. Stevenson, 
Jones, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. ‘T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John 8. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S.Rightson, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. <A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 
F. A.Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Counsel. Eli Frank. 
Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


President , 
Vice-Pres ident, 
Treasurer , 
Secretary, 


Arbitration Committee, 


Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


The Wheeling Sanitary Can 
Closed with the 
WHEELING No. 100 MACHINE 


Is the 
PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 


Transportation Building 


ooo 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
Columbia Building 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R, MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
w tich passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braceP 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 
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Send for our iMlustrated 
Manual on Wooden 
Box and Crate Con- 
struction — practica]— 
complete, authoritative 


200 pages—$3.50 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 
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SPO, 


Perfect cans with unmarred labels help the 
retailer build up his trade. They attract cus- 
tomers; they are quick sellers. Increased sales 
make your orders grow. 


Damaged cans mean loss to the dealer. 
They are slow sellers. They take room on 
his shelves and tie up his money. 


Canned foods are easily hurt by hooks, 
falls, crushing, or dampness. In transit or in 
storage they require a shipping container with 
strength to protect them from all hazards. 

Good wood boxes are the best protection for your 


goods. They i insure safe delivery and help gain the dealer’ 8 
good will and re-orders. That 8 why it pays to ship 1 in 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 
General Offices: CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


New England: New Yor East: Southeastern : 
1013 SCOLLAY BLDG. 17 WEST "ae STREET 43 ‘CALVERT BLDG. 210 WALTON BLDG. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N Baltimore, Md. Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCREW CONVEYORS 


CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYOR with flight rolled from a single strip of metal, no laps or rivets to 


catch or tear your product. Internal bushings permit interchange with corresponding sectional flight conveyor, the same 
standards being preserved. From 3 inch to 16 inch diameter in black or galvanized steel. 


STEEL CONVEYOR TROUGHS black or galvanized, plain or perforated bottoms. 
Box ends, countershaft drive ends and conveyor hangers. 
A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO, 17th & Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. —) IT DOWN! y 
PACK|I NG BOXES You will get more work from your employ- 


ees if you make it possible for them to sit 
Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. dows to their work. 


STEEL Stools withstand practically all 
conditions. They are proof against water, 

oil, grease, fire, and wear. 

Some enthusiastic users say that 


No. 40 Steel Seat No. 444 is No. 44 with back 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company - Ot-Steel 


——MANUFACTURER——_ Stools can’t wear out but we —_ Claim that every stool is made to the best of our 
ability and that all material used is of the best quality obtainable for stools, trucks, 
Canned Goods Cases chairs and tables. 


901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. ~ ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY, Otsego, Mich. 
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Eureka Soldering Flux 


18 LB. Cans 
KEGS 
YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME 


THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENOIES 
i. York Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wisc. 8. O. Randall's Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Chicago 8t. Paul, Minn Baltim 


ore 
Birmingham, Ala. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
it, Mich. San Francisco 


New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Hamilton, Ont. 


Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co. 


Non Spill Double Seamers 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CoO. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cnicaco, ILL. Omana, NEB. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. 
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Mr. Canner 


We had you in mind when we originated the distinctive cleaner 


Wyandovle 


Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


Knowing your need for a safe, wholesome, sanitary cleanliness always dependable, efficient and 
economical, we applied ourselves to the production of this cleaner which is today, proving its super- 


iority in hundreds of canneries the country over. 


INDIAN be 


So many preventable losses of quality have been overcome by the sweet sanitation 


Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner‘and Cleanser economically provides that an order on your 


supply house will prove an unusually good investment. 


> 


Make us prove these claims. It cleans clean. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Manufacturers _ Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Sanitary Cans 


and Closing Machines 


First of All 
Heekin Cans 


Are Safe! 


s;Canners need have no worry regarding 
the wisdom of using cans that are as time- 
tested as are Heekin’s. 


“From the standpoint of our twenty 

years of manufacturing experience 
andfrom the _ standpoint of tests to 
which! these cans have been sub- 
jected, they are absolutely safe. 


Consider Also the Quality of 
Metal Used 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert, Sixth and New Streets, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
“HEEKIN CAN SINCE 1901” 
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Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott Adex Manufacturing 
Viners 

and Five Hundred 
White Style Feeders 


in use in the United States 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 


vines as other feeders do. 


> 


For informatior, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SHH SH SS SHS HSH SHS SSH 


LAP PASTES & PICK-uP GUMS 


FOR LABELING MACHINES : 


TINSTIC 


FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS 


MANUFACTURED BY WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. 2710 S90, THROOP st, 


WESTERN 


ADHESIVES 
or 


SS 
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THE HUSKER 


We know that alone, the great care ex- 
ercised in building the best Husker in the 
world, would not have brought the‘ Invin- 
cible” to its had not 
equal effort been p d on ¢ ientivus 
business iabaleeimend and fair dealing. 


P hak the Users 
They are Everywhere 


All r Hler chain equipped: Roll drive-- 
Knif_ drive--Corn carrier. 


And remember, the “Invincible” is the 
only ALL STEEL ROLL HUSKER. 


Invincible Grain oe Co. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Sufficient Reasons 


N ever increasing number of Can Consumers are 

realizing the complete satisfaction of their con- 
nection with us for these reasons: We are acon- 
cern of adequate size so any fear from lack of re- 
sponsibility can be eliminated—yet small enough 
for our officials to render that personal service 
which every buyer knows means quick and Satis- 
factory action without the delays incident to ab- 
sentee ownership. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore - - - - Maryland 
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MORE PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE LOSS 


LOWER COST 


Both are equally of great importance to your 
business this year. 


You are cutting your operating costs to a mini- 
mum. At the same time, you cannot afford to suf- 
fer a fire loss, without having adequate protection. 


Grasp the opportunity which is offered to you 
by, 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 
Warner-Inter-Insurance Bureau 


and share in the annual average saving of $6.40 

per thousand dollars of Insurance carried. This 
saving has been maintained for thirteen years. 
Over 1575 Canning Plants are participating in the 
saving which they receive in proportion to the 
amount of Insurance they carry at this Bureau. 


Send for information at once, and learn how 
this saving has been made possible. 


104 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


> 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


‘‘No nails, thank you! 
Not at all necessary. 


‘‘A few twists of the strong, stapled, steel 
wire that binds me and I’m ready to carry 


oe 


your goods safely and surely from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon. 


Ease and speed in setting up, convenience in 
handling and economy of floor space are just a 
few of the unusual] advantages that are con- 
verting more and more shippers from cumber- 
some, old fashioned, time consuming methods 
to Embry—4—One Boxes. 

And the beauty of it all is that Embry—4— 
One Boxes are not only more easily handled 
and set up (being frequently as much as 50% 
lighter than old-time cases) but, because of 
their scientific wirebound construction, are 
twice as strong! 

Let us tell you more. 


First 


Fer PACKERS 
UFACTURER? | 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 
828-D Suuth 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 
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The Power of Color 
Turns a Can 
into Coin 


The man who can properly use 
color on a label is an artist of no mean 
ability. Note the word properly. That 
means more than the ability to paint 
or draw. It means a complete knowl- 
edge of color as it relates to the buying 
impulse. The intelligent use of color 
means sales — and turning a can into 
coin. Our 


LABELS, POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


are designed for sales. The years have 
given us the skill that helps put selling 
speed into merchandise of all kinds. 
This we do with good design and well 
placed color. We print millions of 
fine labels for thousands of top-notch 
concerns, at the right price and in 
large or small quantities. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 


The Rights of Stockholders 


This up-to-date booklet clearly explains 
many of them; also those of bondholders, 
etc. 


It Also Tells:- 


The Gener:.1 Rules of Trading—The Rights 
of Stock and Bond Holders’ The Deposit Re- 
quirements for Carryi g Stocks How to 
Give a Broker Instructions--Broker’s Com- 
mission Charges—How to Indo:se a Stock 
Ce tificate How to Group Investments. 


Call, Phone or Unit. for No. G.T.-6 
Ask for latest available news 
on any active security 


JONES & BAKER 


Members of the New York 
Curb Market 


433 Equitable Bldg., BALTIMORE 
Telephone St. Pau! 8451 


New York Chicago Boston 
Philadelphia Pittsburg Cleveland 
Detroit 


Direct Private Wires 


Don’t Soil That Attractive Label 
; with an inferior Gum - Use 


“Commercial” 
Hot and Cold 


3 PICK UP GUM 


hey have been used by the best Canneries for 

years and have proven to be the most satisfactory 
on the market. They will not spot or discolor, sour 
or mold. Beeause they grip the label instantly and 
hold it tightly you get greater production. We can 
offer Low Prices and Quick Service. Order today. 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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year. Many others have repeated to a greater extent. But they did use them 
last. year and so have first hand knowledge of the advantages. If they did such 
work as to warrant total equipments, as they did, they will do as well for you. 

Peas are nearly in sight—you have a little more time but not much. Act now 


and you will never regret it. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


mane hell HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. K. ROBINS & CO_, Baltimore.Md. 


BROWN BOGGS CO., Hamilton,Ont. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. | "ER6ER 8 CARTER co. 


One firm, after using this machine last season, has purchased ten more this 4 


Our Labels 
are the Hi est Standard 
for Comm ial Value. 


Stecher Lithosrephic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 
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Strength! 


Corrugated and solid fibre shipping 
boxes packed with 24 No. 3 cans Toma- 
toes, weighing 61 lbs. each, stacked to the 
roof, nineteen high, on the cobblestone 
floor of the U. S. Quartermaster’s ware- 
house at Antwerp, Belgium. After be- 
ing loaded at Baltimore, Md., and un- 
dergoing transfer and handling at Locust 
Point, Md., Jersey City, Brooklyn, Bor- 
deaux, France, Bassens Bordeaux Yards, 
andjAntwerp, checked 


98.2” QO. K. 


The bottom box of the completed pile is 
supporting a load of 1,098 poends. 


Fibre Boxes 


take up 117% less room, reduce freight 10% ac- 
countlighter weight, save 10% to 15% in damage 


Write for particulars 
THE CONTAINER CLUB 


An Association of 
Corrugated and 
Soiid Fibre Box 
Manufacturers 
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